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Cat. No. 

363—THE 12 TONE SYSTEM. Explana- 
tion and illustrations of the mod- 
ern atonal music style «0.00.00 


364—LEFT HAND IDEAS FOR MOD- 
| PIANISTS and how to apply 
them 


365—AD-LIB JAZZ PHRASES. 1.728 
modern two-measure jazz phrases 





366—HOW TO ACCOMPANY VOCAL- 
ISTS on the piano. Six effective 
styles of piano accompaniments 
Clearly illustrated ........cscesserseeesee 


367—UNUSUAL CHORD POSITIONS 
FOR GUITAR. 744 chords in dia- 
Erion and notation (by Norman 

io 





368—SYNCOPATED JAZZ ACCENTS. 
How to place “‘off-beat’’ accents 
in modern jazz styling ..........0.00 


NEW LISTINGS THIS MONTH 


Sf fF eran $1 


50 


75 


50 


75 














FOR PIANO 


Cat. No. 

354—MODERN CHORD APPLICATION. 
How to use fourth chords, 9th, 
11th and 13th chords in modern 
JAZZ PIANO StYIING .......ccccsesecseecesere 


348—MODERN SCALE HARMONIZA- 
TION. This chart gives the key 
to millions of different chord 
combinations, used in harmoniz- 
ing the C major scale .......ccccs0 


63—-PROGRESSIONS IN 13th 
CHORDS. Exomples and exercises 
showing all variations of 13th 
chords as used in modern music.. 


66—PROGRESSIVE PIANO HARMO- 
NIZATIONS. The modern way of 
harmonizing any melody note 
using unconventional chord 
formations 


903—HOW TO USE lith and 13th 
CHORDS. Examples of modern 
chords applied to popular songs.. 


901—PROGRESSIVE PIANO PATTERNS. 
Modern style jazz phrases in all 
popular keys 


88—MODERN BLOCK CHORD PRO- 
GRESSIONS. Examples and 
exercises for the progressive 
pianist 


80—THE BLOCK CHORD STYLE. Full 
explanation and examples of this 
modern piano style, including a 











49—DESCENDING PIANO RUNS. 
For the right hand. Modern runs 
to fit the most used chord com- 
binations 


904—ASCENDING PIANO RUNS. For 
= right hand. In all popular 
eys 


48—l1th CHORD ARPEGGIOS. 132 
11th chord runs, the modern sub- 
stitute for 7th Chords .......ccs-eccsere 


980—MODERN JAZZ ACCOMPANI- 
MENTS. How to play off-beat 
bop piano backgrounds ......c...0 


1a BUILT BY FOURTH IN- 

A chart of ultra- 
Lae = 2 5. 4, 5 and 6 note chords 
and how to substitute them for 








65—MODERN PARALLEL CHORD PRO- 
GRESSIONS. The harmonic back- 
ground for modern piano styles. 
How to create the “New Sound” 
in harmonizing basic scales........ 


64—NEW CHORD STRUCTURES. This 
chart shows the basis for 1152 
unorthodox modern chord struc- 
tures that can be used in place 
of conventional chords...............00 


et ar ae gs OF 13th CHORDS. 


chart of 132 extremely mod- 
ern 7-part cho 


conventional chords ..........c0000 $1. 


75 


block chord harmony chart.......... $1.00 


50 


50 


WEE ceccccccecsccecccsccccone | oO 


FOR PIANO 


Cat. No. 
940—NEW CHORDS FOR STANDARD 
HITS. Exciting, different harmo- 


nizations of all the best known 





all-time hits 
—— pore IMPROVISATIONS 
FOR P Ad-lib jazz phrases 
to fit ae most used chord pro- 
gressions 
345—MAMBO RHYTHM PATTERNS 
FOR PIANO. 





50—LATIN-AMERICAN RHYTHMS. 
How to apply over 30 Latin 
rhythms to the piano. Also in- 
cludes instructions in 
Latin-American instruments .......... 


914—ilth CHORD INVERSIONS. A 
modern chord study for the pro- 
gressive pianist, showing over 
300 positions of 11th chords...... 


09—MODERN PIANO INTRODUC- 


68—PIANO ENDINGS. Two and one 
measure endings in all popular 
keys 


11—MODULATIONS, 2 and 4 measure 
bridges leading from and to all 





10—MODERN PIANO RUNS, 180 pro- 


69—PIANO BASS PATTERNS. A 
variety of left-hand figures on all 
chords 





playing 
$ 


$1.00 


-50 


50 


50 


TIONS, in all popular keys.......... $1.00 


| > $1.00 


fessional runs on all chords........ $1.00 


75 
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its. 
Maladi Not 1 loded 











Progressive style Intros, Breaks and 
Ai. ry i + 








932—SELECTION “A.” Stardust, Tea 
For Two, Talk of the Town, Ain‘t 





Misbehavin’ 
933—SELECTION ‘B.” Body and 
ul, lo e, | Surrender 
Dear, !f | Had You ........cccecsccsesseces 


934—SELECTION “C.” Embraceable 
You, Honeysuckle Rose, Out of 
Nowhere, The Sunny Side of the 
Street 


935—SELECTION “D.” I’m in the 
Mood for Love, These Foolish 
Things, Don’t Blame Me, Some- 
one to Watch Over Me ........:-.+00 


936—SELECTION “E.” April Showers, 
How High the Moon, | Only 
Have Eyes for You, You Were 
PAAR FOF BAD cnrcecccrsscccsscccecsccccscesce 


937—SELECTION “F.” Dancing in the 
Dark, My Blue Heaven, Five Foot 
Two, Once in a While ...........000000 


938—SELECTION “G.” Laura, Sep- 
tember in the Rain, Night and 
Day, The Very Thought of You... 


FOR GUITAR 


362—GUITAR RUNS. Modern tech- 
nique for improvisation on all 
chords 


358—GUITAR STYLING IN TENTHS. 
An unlimited new source of in- 
teresting eCfFOCTS ........cesrrerserserseeee 


346—OCTAVE UNISON STYLIZING 
FOR GUITAR. Modern double and 
triple string solo technique and 
how to apply 10 .cccccccssccccccssccesserces 


355—NOVEL GUITAR ACCOMPANI- 
MENTS. New, different guitar 
rhythms for interesting small 
COMBO eCFFECTS ......rcecceerereeneerseeneenes 
344—11TH CHORDS FOR GUITAR and 


how to use them. 660 modern 
chords, diagrams, fingerings, no- 











tation 
982—GUITAR INTRODUCTIONS. Pro- 
fessional material ........-sssseereeee = 


353—SINGLE NOTE IMPROVISA- 
TIONS. Ad-lib jazz phrases to 
fit the most used chord progres- 
sions 








75 


75 








ideas used by Shearing, , Garner, 
4 Pr wins sational new issue 
every month. 


FREE CATALOG 






TWO GREAT MONTHLY PUBLICATIONS 


hose conten SO8R glayhe — practical, 


instructive ideas instrumentalists. 





@ Modern Piano Trends ® 
An Instructive Monthly Publication 
for Progressive Musicians 


— STRICTLY atte - 


ix 
Current Issue Subse 
50 Cents $2. 








@ IMPROVISATION @ 


An instructive Monthly Publication 
for Musicians 


@ Counter-Melodies @ Breaks © 
eS ee eae 


@ Lessons in 
Melody Writing @ For All Treble Clef 
Modern @ 


Instruments @ Strictly 
Six Months 
Current Issue Subscription 
50 Cents $2.50 

















Cat. No. 

04—MODERN CHORD SUBSTITU- 
TIONS, chart of chords that may 
be used in place of any regular 
major, minor, and 7th chords... .50 


67—MODERN BREAKS. Up-to-date 
breaks in all ular keys. (For 
all treble clef instruments)........ . 50 


57—HOW TO MEMORIZE MUSIC. A 
scientific method with exercises 
that develop and improve the 
capacity for memorizing music... .50 


959—SIGHT READING TECHNIQUE. 
A tested practical method that 
will improve your sight reading .50 


16—HOW TO PLAY BE-BOP. Full anal- 
ysis, theory and many examples..$1.50 


902—PROGRESSIVE JAZZ PASSAGES. 
Typical Be-bop examples in all 
POPUIAL KEYS ......cccserseseeesesessereess - we 


01—CHORD CHART, 132 oroven 
sheet music chords. a SE 


907-HOW TO REHARMONIZE 
SONGS. Instructions in finding 
more modern substitute chords 
for conventional sheet music 
harmony 75 


58—BASS IMPROVISING BY CHORDS. 
How to find the correct bass notes 
from popular sheet music dia- 
grams 50 


913—100 MODERN NEW SCALES. An 
unlimited source of new ideas 
for modern progressive improv- 
isation, beyond the scope of 
traditional scales ........--serseesenseeee 50 


47—IMPROVISING and HOT PLAY- 
ING. Hundreds of improvisation 
patterns shown on all chords. A 
chord index locates many jazz 
phrases for any chord combina- 
tions $1 

60—TWO-PART HARMONIZING BY 
CHORDS. The chord ee for 
finding eee | notes’ for any 
melody in any key....-.ssserserereee . 50 


61—DICTIONARY OF 6-PART HAR- 
MONY 














50 








Enclosed you will find $ 
Please send (list by number)____—_ 





ennnnoninrrpecrtiitint ATT 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE ON erienstessntess 


FOR ALL INSTRUMENTS 


52—HOW TO HARMONIZE MELO- 
DIES. The principles of impro- 
vising correct harmonic progres- 
sions for any melody $1 

41—HOW TO TRANSPOSE MUSIC, 
including special exercises to 
practice transposing at sight........ $1.50 

43—CHORD CONSTRUCTION AND 
ANALYSIS. How to use chords 
as fill-ins, background for cor- 





FECT IMPTOVISING, ETC. ....cecssereenerer $1.50 
05—TRANSPOSING CHART, chang- 

ing music to all keyS........ccssse $1.00 
02—HARMONIZATION re 372 

ways to har y 

note $1.00 





99—MANUAL OF SYNCOPATED 
RHYTHMS. 78 study exercises 
that teach syncopation 50 


FOR ORGAN 


O8—EFFECTIVE HAMMOND ORGAN 
COMBINATIONS, chart of special 
sound effects and novel tone = 
pov Thee F 


30—HAMMOND NOVELTY EFFECTS, a © 
collection of amusing trick imita- 
tions for “entertaining” organists .75 


33—COMPLETE DICTIONARY OF 
HAMMOND STOPS, correct inter- 
pretation of organ sounds 


906—POPULAR ORGAN STYLING, 
How to arrange popular sheet 
music for the organ; effective 
voicing, contrasting styles of play- 
ing, etc. Hammond Organ regis- 
tration 50 


59—CHORD SYSTEM OF POPULAR 
ORGAN PLAYING. Explaining 
the principles of popular organ 
improvisation, using only melody 
and iaQraMs......-0-eerererereee . 50 


70—SOLOVOX Comatmanions. 
Chart of , inst 
for the H d Solove 50 
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‘The Chesterfield Traypak 
model is our finest Saxo- 
phone Case. Holds saxo- 
phone, clarinet, and flute 
with removable clarinet 
ease. Regularly priced at 
$67 for the alto case, $70 
for the tenor—yours free if 
you buy your Selmer saxo- 
(phone now. 


Selmer 


ELKHART, INDIANA 











FREE 


deluxe 
COMBINATION CASE 


with your purchase of a 
SUPER-ACTION 
ALTO or TENOR 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 


Your Selmer dealer wants to prove to you that you'll play better with 
a new Super-Action Selmer Saxophone. He wants you to try one of 
these new saxophones now without obligation. If you buy, you get a 
fine $67 or $70 combination case free of extra cost—you pay only for 
the saxophone. Here’s a real saving for you and a real reason to see 
your local Selmer dealer, today. If you don’t know who he is, we'll 
send you his name. Write Selmer, Elkhart, Indiana, Dept. B-61 










A Selmer Super-Action saxophone will give your playing a brighter sound, increased 
agility, more accurate intonation, and unequalled carrying quality. It’s an invest- 
ment in finer performance. More than 80% of all the music you hear on records, 
tadio, and TV is played on Selmer saxophones. Silken-smooth Balanced-Action. Life- 
time Power-Hammered mechanism that actually makes a Selmer cost less per year 
to play than any other saxophone. Why wait? You'll Play Better with a Selmer! 
Your dealer has your free case for you and is prepared to offer a good trade-in deal 
On your present saxophone. See him today! 





ine Summer Gift Offer 


Present this to your Selmer Dealer 


ACT NOW— Offer Expires August 15, 1954 


$67 Deluxe Chesterfield Traypak Case FREE with your purchase 
of a SELMER (Paris) Super-Action Alto or Tenor Saxophone 
(Dealer: Chesterfield Traypak Case will be supplied on orders for 
Selmer (Paris) Alto or Tenor Super-Action Saxophones shipped 
between May 15, 1954 and August 15, 1954.) 


H. & A. Selmer, Inc., Elkhart, Indiana 
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Taft-Hartley Law Amendments 





The following are a few of the replies re- 
ceived from Members of Congress in answer 
to my letter concerning the amendments to 
the Taft-Hartley Law, which appeared on 
page 6 of the January, 1954, issue of the 
International Musician. These are the pro- 
posed amendments: 

(1) to permit secondary boycotts needed to pro- 
tect union members from being forced to 
scab on fellow members, 

(2) to permit a union to demand increased em- 
ployment opportunities for its members, and 


(3) to permit employers to contribute to welfare 
funds giving benefits to persons displaced 
by their products. 

These letters are merely published for 
your information and to give you an idea 
how the Congress of the United States 
reacts to requests sent to them by organiza- 
tions and individuals. 

Space does not permit publishing all re- 
ceived, but these will give you a general 
idea of their contents. 

JAMES C. PETRILLO, 
President, A. F. of M. 


UNITED STATES SENATE 
Committee on Foreign Relations 
January 13, 1954 


Dear Mr. Petrillo: 

Thank you very much for your most splendid 
letter of January 7 which will prove to be ex- 
tremely helpful to me in the course of the 
Senate debate on the operation of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. I-know from my previous study 
as chairman of the Senate Labor and Labor- 
Management Relations Subcommittee that the 
Taft-Hartley Act has affected your union ad- 
versely. 

I was interested in learning today that the 
President’s message on Taft-Hartley attempts 
to deal somewhat with the secondary boycott 
provisions. He does not go far enough, how- 
ever, and certainly does not cover meritorious 
cases such as the one you described in your 
letter. 

The American Federation of Musicians has 
supplied a great service to the musicians of 
America. I know that from my own personal 
experience and my own personal observation of 
the work of your organization in Minnesota. I 
can assure you of my efforts to try to protect 
your right to organize, your right to defend 
yourselves, and your right to care for your 
members as they reach old age and they are 
displaced from the working force in the in- 
dustry. 

I was particularly interested in the descrip- 
tion of your letter as to how the Taft-Hartley 
Act affects the record and transcription fund 
which you have established. This certainly 
should be brought to the attention of the Senate 
and to the particular attention of the Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee which will 
now consider the changes in the Taft-Hartley 
Act. I can assure you of my support for your 
objectives. 

I am looking forward to my participation at 
your next convention of the American Feder- 
ation of Musicians. Thank you for the rain 
check. 

Sincerely, 
HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Senator from Minnesota. 


UNITED STATES SENATE 
Committee on the Judiciary 
January 28, 1954 


Dear Mr. Petrillo: 

This will acknowledge and thank you 
for your recent letter, with which you 
enclosed a copy of an article from the 
“Weekly Labor News Digest.” 

I appreciate very much your writing 
me so fully concerning the Taft-Hartley 
Act, and the possibility of certain 
changes being made as a result of the 
President’s recommendations. I am 
glad to know how you feel, and you 
may be certain I will watch this very 
closely. 

With just every good wish and kind- 
est regards, I am 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senator from North Dakota. 





UNITED STATES SENATE 
Committees: Labor and Public Welfare 
Banking and Currency 
January 19, 1954 


Dear Mr. Petrillo: 

I appreciate your writing me in regard to 
three items involving the Taft-Hartley Law 
which are of importance to members of the 
American Federation of Musicians, and enclos- 
ing a copy of an article which appeared in the 
“Weekly Labor News Digest.” 

As you undoubtedly know, in President Eisen- 
hower’s message to Congress last week on 
amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act, he made 
two recommendations which would ease some- 
what the present restrictions on secondary boy- 
cotts. However, I do not believe that these 
specific amendments would affect the type of 
boycotts which you mentioned, involving a 
strike of this kind against radio stations. His 
specific recommendations on welfare funds are 
to await another message to Congress, while 
he made no mention of any amendments involv- 
ing “feather-bedding.” 

In any case, the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee, of which I am a member, 
will begin hearings on these recommendations 
beginning on the 25th for at least two weeks. 
I have strongly advocated these hearings for 
as long as is necessary to bring out relevant 
testimony of responsible leaders in this field. 
You may be assured that at the time amend- 
ments are being considered in the Committee 
and on the floor I will keep in mind your state- 
ments in regard to the effect of these three 
items on members of the A. F. M. 

Thank you again for presenting your views 
to me on this important issue. 

Yours very sincerely, 
HERBERT H. LEHMAN, 
Senator from New York. 





UNITED STATES SENATE 
Committees: Labor and Public Welfare 
Government Operations 
January 19, 1954 


Dear Mr. Petrillo: 

Thank you very much for your recent 
letter relative to amendments to the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

I believe that the issues raised by 
such proposed legislation deserve care- 
ful consideration and you may be sure 
that when this matter comes before me 


for action, I shali bear in mind the 
views expressed in your letter. I appre- 
ciate very much receiving your views 
on this important subject. 
With every good wish, 
Sincerely yours, 
JOHN F. KENNEDY, 
Senator from Massachusetts. 





UNITED STATES SENATE 
Committee on Public Works 
January 19, 1954 


Dear Mr. Petrillo: 

I have your letter of January 7 concerning 
the President’s proposals for amendment to the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

The President’s message on Taft-Hartley was 
totally inadequate, as should have been ex- 
pected. Enclosed you will find a copy of the 
press release I issued commenting upon it. 

With kindest regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
WAYNE MORSE, 
Senator from Oregon. 
Enclosure: 
January 11, 1954. 
STATEMENT OF 
SENATOR WAYNE MORSE 
(Ind., Oregon) 
on 
PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S 
TAFT-HARTLEY MESSAGE 

The President’s recommendations for amend- 
ing the Taft-Hartley Act are unfortunately un- 
substantial. 

It is particularly weak on the four most con- 
troversial and unfair portions of the present 
law—injunctions, secondary boycotts, the vot- 
ing rights of economic strikers and national 
emergency disputes. 

The President recommends changes in the 
injunction provision only as it applies to situ- 
ations where a “bargaining relationship exists 
between the parties,” and that in such cases 
“the application for an injunction be made dis- 
cretionary.” These proposals are ambiguous 
and unclear. 

In the interests of fairness and economic use 
of Government facilities, the present mandatory 
injunction provision should be changed to vest 
discretion in the Board’s General Counsel as to 
whether any application should be made. The 
present law is a strait-jacket. The President 
apparently proposes to loosen the top button 
only. 

Of the two proposed exceptions to the sec- 
ondary boycott prohibitions, one is already rec- 
ognized by the courts. The second would help ~ 
clarify the law. But, the whole section needs 
revision with full protection to employees 
against working on struck goods. 

The economic strike vote proposal is round 
about and does not deal with employee initiated 
decertification petitions, which can be used to 
circumvent the proposed ban on employer peti- 
tions during an economic strike. 

The National Emergency section proposals 
are fragmentary. The total inadequacy of the 
present section should have been demonstrated 
by the threatening situation which now exists 
on the NeW York waterfront. All of the Taft- 
Hartley emergency provisions were used up by 
Christmas day. There‘is no further authority 
to meet new developments. 

I intend to urge consideration of a proposal 
to adopt a more flexible system which would 


(Continued on page thirty-four) 
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Recording Companies That Have Signed Agreements 
with the American Federation of Musicians 


The following companies have executed recording agreements with the Federation and members 
are now permitted to render service for these companies. This list contains the names of all 
companies up to and including May 15. Do not record for any companies not listed herein and 
if you are in doubt as to whether or not a company is in good standing with the Federation, please 
contact the President's office. We will publish names of additional signatories each month. 














local No. 47—Los Angeles, California 
Vito Recording Company 
local Ne. 12—Sacramento, California Spark Record Company 

Gene Norman Presents, Inc. 


Ss ; 
oe ay : Paarl New York a Records & Music Publishing 
Micor Musical Services Hamblen Music Company 

Local No. 16—Newark, New Jersey Marvello Records 

Savoy Record Company, Inc. Alma Records, Inc. 

Regent Records, Inc. Gold Star Recording Studios 

Vitam Phono & Recording Company Tempo Record Company of America 
Kem Records Pacific Jazz Enterprises, Inc. 

C. E. S. Recordings, Inc. Oroco Records, Inc. 

Jamison Music & Record Company Film Town Recorders 


Anchor Record Company Nocturne Records 
Slate Enterprises, Inc. Universal Recorders 


Lecal No. 11—Lovisville, Kentucky 
Acme Records, Inc. 


lecal No. 6—San Francisco, California 
Gabriel Moulin Studios 

Cavalier Records, Inc. 

lecal No. 8—Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Raynard Sound Service 

Demo Records 

Pfau Sound Equipment Company 
lecal No. 9—Boston, Massachusetts 
Copley Records 

Storyville Records, Inc. 

Boston Records, Inc. 

Radax Recording Studios 
Mystic Records 

Boston Record Company 








lecal No. 1—Cincinnati, Ohio 
Empirical Recording 
Royal Plastics Corp. 
Federal Records 

DeLuxe Record Conrpany, Inc. 
Hilltop Records 

Lecal No. 2—St. Levis, Missouri 
Carter, Emmett A. 

Ballad Record Co. 

Loca! No. 3—Indianapolis, Indiana 
Parker Publications 

Lecal Ne. 4—Cleveland, Ohio 
Schneider Recording 





























S & S Records 
Euclid Recording Company 


Lecal No. 5—Detroit, Michigan 


Schooner Records (Liberty Hymns) 


Bandland, Inc. 

Studio Records 

Lucky Star Record Company 
Prize Record Company 
Floral Records 

Horoscope Record Company 
Silhouette Records 
Sweet-Tone Recording Co. 


Lecal Ne. 10—Chicago, Illinois 
Mercury Record Corporation 
J. O. B. Record Company 
Windin’ Ball Recordings 
Rondo Records, Inc. 
United Record Company 
Amijo Music 

Parrot Recording Company 
Vee-Jay Records, Inc. 

Don Rob 

Singtime Records 
Concertapes, Inc. 

S. D. Records 


Prom Record Company 


lecal Ne. 23—San Antonio, Texas 


Seajae Recording Company 


Lecal No. 30—St. Paul, Minnesota 


North Star Music Company 


local No. 34—Kansas City, Missouri 


Magic Record Company 
Robin Records, Inc. 


Damon Recording Studios, Inc. 


Lecal No. 42—Racine, Wisconsin 
Panda Records 


Palace Records 

Sacred Music Society 
Modern Records, Inc. 
Melody Record Company 
Calcord & Central Records 
Accent Records, Inc. 

Blue Mill Records 

T & M Records 

Specialty Records 

Superior Records 

Lucky Records 
Ambassador Record Company 


Jazz Man Distributing Company 
(Continued on page thirty-nine) 


Professional Recording Studio 
F. J. C. Artist Records : Vancel Enterprises 
Park Avenue Record Distributing Co. Drexel Record Corporation 


local No. 43—Buffalo, New York 
Marvin Records 






















At the age of 9, Renold Schilke was already a trumpet 
pupil of Del Wright of the U. S. Marine Band. He 
continued his studies with Edward B. Llewellyn of Chi- 
cago, Georges Mager of Boston, and Herbert L. Clark 
of Long Beach, Calif, 

Mr. Schilke has been a member of the faculty of North- 
western University and of Roosevelt College for the past 
fifteen years. He has played with the Chicago Civic 
Orchestra, WGN Symphony, Grant Park Symphony and 
joined the Chicago Symphony in 1936. 

One of the popular activities from which Mr. Schilke 
derives much pleasure and inspiration is the Chicago 
Symphony Brass Ensemble. His trumpet is a Holton, as 
are all the instruments in the Ensemble. See your Holton 
dealer for complete details on Holton instruments. 
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REPORT OF DELEGATES 
TO THE AFL CONVENTION 


BY C. L. BAGLEY 
Vice-President, A. F. of M. 





HE Seventy-second Annual Convention of 

the American Federation of Labor was 

called to order in the Gold Room of the 
Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri, at 10:10 
A. M., Monday, September 21, 1954, by Louis 
J. Renschen, President of the Central Trades 
and Labor Union of St. Louis, as Temporary 
Chairman. In the absence of Bishop Cody, 
who was to have delivered the invocation, 
that duty was well performed by Matthew 
Woll, First Vice-President of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

An excellent military band, all members of 
our Local No. 2, directed by Brother Jules 
Blattner, had entertained the delegates before 
the gavel fell and continued to function suc- 
cessfully at periods during the morning cere- 
monies. After the national anthems of the 
United States and the Dominion of Canada 
had been heard, and the chorus of the Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers had pre- 
sented some beautifully rendered numbers, the 
usual welcome speeches were forthcoming 
from State, City and Labor officials. 

A gavel and striking plate of Missouri wood 
was presented to President George Meany, 
who made a fine impression in replying to all 
the speakers. He was enthusiastically ap- 
plauded. 

William Green who had served as President 
since the demise of Samuel Gompers in 1924 
had passed away during the preceding year. 
With the appearance of George Meany as 
President, it at once became apparent that a 
strong and able hand had grasped the helm 
of Presidential authority; that in his going 
from the office of Secretary of the Federation 
to the chief executive position, the door had 
opened for the coming in of another very sin- 
cere and able gentleman as Secretary—Brother 
William F. Schnitzler. They certainly are a 
pair from whom much can be expected. 

The last convention of the A. F. of L. held 
in St. Louis was in 1910. Before the session 
of this one was called to order I had picked 
up a copy of the St. Louis Labor Tribune and 
found the following on the front page con- 
cerning that event: 


On Monday morning, November 14, 1910, at 
10:30 A. M., Owen Miller, President of the Mis- 
souri State Federation of Labor, pounded his 
gavel; and the 30th annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labor held at Liederkranz 
Hall in St. Louis, got under way for an intensive 
eleven-day meeting. 

For the next thirty minutes the 387 delegates 
listened to a diversified musical program pre- 
sented by the St. Lovis Symphony Orchestra 
under the direction of conductor Max Zach. After 
which Temporary Chairman Miller introduced per- 
manent Chairman Samuel Gompers, President of 
the American Federation of Labor. 


Besides being President of the Missouri 
State Federation of Labor, Miller was at the 
time President of our Local No. 2; Secretary 
of the American Federation of Musicians and 
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a member of the Missouri State Senate. It 
will be recalled also that Brother Miller was 
the first President of the American Federation 
of Musicians, serving from October, 1896, to 
June, 1900. 

The report of the Committee on Credentials 
showed the instant convention to be composed 
of 707 delegates. 

The Fraternal Delegates were Charles J. 
Geddes and Edwin Hall from the British 
Trades Union Congress, and Gordon G. Cush- 
ing from the Canadian Trades and Labor Con- 
gress. Later in the convention they each 
made interesting addresses. 

The total membership of the Federation 
was stated to be 8,654,921. On roll call our 
delegation was entitled to 2,418 votes. 


COMMITTEE ASSIGNMENTS 


In the order of their announcement our 
delegation was given places on committees as 
follows: 

Rules and Order of 
Business FRANK B. FIELD 
Laws HARRY J. STEEPER 


Adjustment CHARLES L. BAGLEY 
Education JAMES C. PETRILLO 
Legislation EDWARD P. RINGIUS 


REPORT OF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


This was a booklet of approximately 340 
pages of detailed matter very nicely put to- 
gether. It also included the Auditor’s Report. 


RESOLUTIONS 


About 152 resolutions and a considerable 
number of Executive Council recommenda- 
tions were disposed of by the convention. 
Among them was one resolution introduced 
by our delegation. The text thereof is as 


follows: 
OPPOSITION TO REPORT OF THE 
FINE ARTS COMMISSION 

Resolution No. 140—By Delegates James C. 
Petrillo, Edward P. Ringius, Frank B. Field, 
Harry J. Steeper, Charles L. Bagley, Pete Klein-- 
kauf, Edward Charette, American Federation of 
Musicians. 

WHEREAS, The Commission of Fine Arts 
has recently published a report entitled “Art 
and Government” on the activities of the Fed- 
eral Government in the field of art, and 

WHEREAS, In conducting its investigation 
the said Fine Arts Commission arbitrarily 
limited its inquiries to a few, favored indi- 
viduals and conspicuously failed to consult ac- 
credited representatives of numerous organiza- 
tions having direct and enduring interest in the 
cultural and artistic life of the country, and 

WHEREAS, Organizations in the fields of 
music, opera, theater, dance, libraries and other 
fine arts are a source of employment for many 
thousands of workers and a source of enjoy- 
ment for millions of citizens, and 

WHEREAS, Appointments to the Fine Arts 
Commission have unduly failed to include rep- 
resentatives of workers or of the fine arts of 
music, opera, theater, dance, libraries and 
others, therefore, be it ‘ 


RESOLVED, That this convention of the 
American Federation of Labor register its criti- 
cism of the glaring inadequacy and bias of the 
aforementioned report of the Fine Arts Commis- 
sion and its vigorous opposition to the recom- 
mendations therein made, and be it further 

RESOLVED, That the President of the United 
States be requested to appoint representatives 
of the A. F. of L. and of the heretofore neglected’ 
fine arts to the Commission of Fine Arts, and 
be it further 

RESOLVED, That this convention call upon 
the Congress of the United States to enact 
S. 1109 and H. R. 5397, introduced by Senator 
Murray and Congressman Howell, respectively, 
since these proposals would assign to Govern- 
ment the desirable and necessary function of 
promoting and stimulating the cultural and artis- 
tic progress of erica in a manner consistent 
with our traditional ideals of democracy and 
free enterprise. 

Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 

The foregoing resolution was reported fav- 
orably by the Committee on Resolutions and 
was unanimously adopted by the convention 


on September 25, 1953. 


SPEAKERS — MESSAGES 

Speakers were numerous. Among them out- 
standing utterances came from such notables 
as United States Senators Stuart Symington 
and Thomas C. Hennings (Missouri); Wayne 
Morse (Oregon); Mrs. Mary Ryder, known 
as the “Mother Jones” of St. Louis; Richard 
Nixon, Vice-President of the United States; 
Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of Health 
and Welfare (new cabinet position in the 
United States); John Foster Dulles, Secretary 
of State; Albert Woll, general counsel; Arthur 
J. Connell, National Commander of the Amer- 
ican Legion; and several other officials and 
dignitaries from our own and foreign coun- ° 
tries. Innumerable telegrams were received 
—a long one from Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
President of the United States. 


A HIGHLIGHT 
The Honorable Martin P. Durkin, former 
Secretary of Labor in Washington, graphically 
(Continued on page sixteen) 





THE LESTER PETRILLO MEMORIAL 
FUND IS A PERMANENT AND 
CONTINUING FUND FOR THE 
BENEFIT OF DISABLED MEMBERS 
OF THE FEDERATION. 


Its main source of revenue is the 
voluntary contributions by locals 
and members of the Federation. 
However, its effectiveness can 
only be maintained by their 
whole-hearted support. 














MUSIC IN OREGON 


HE State of Oregon, which joined the 

United States of America on February 14, 

859, is regarded by some Easterners as 
a natural outpost for vacationers and little 
more: others consider it (at most) slightly 
provincial in the field of culture, or (at least) 
a sort of evergreen Garden of Eden wherein 
the arts are forbidden fruit. 

In truth, Oregon’s 1,521,341 citizens (1950 
census figures) support an expanding series of 
music festivals and pageants, a major sym- 
phony orchestra, several opera companies, 
dozens of bands, many score dance orchestras, 
an amazingly progressive roster of musical 
educators, and—specifically—ten locals of the 
American Federation of Musicians, represent- 
ing 2,225 members. : 

Music in Oregon follows the national pat- 
tern in that its highest activity flourishes 
within metropolitan Portland (population 
373,628), with corresponding enthusiasm else- 
where in the State in direct proportion to 
population. Notable for their musical zeal 
are Eugene (35,879), Salem (43,140), Med- 
ford (17,305), and Pendleton (12,291). 

Also following the relatively new tradition 
of creating American equivalents of Bayreuth, 
Prades, and Salzburg in such hamlets as 
Aspen, Colorado, Oregon has attracted na- 
tional attention during the past decade with 
its annual Shakespearean Festival at Ashland 
(7,739), which incorporates concerts of Eliza- 
bethan airs, and in Hood River (3,701), 
which premiered William Schroeder’s opera 
Bridge of the Gods in 1951. 


Beauty for Beauty 


, 


Oregon’s musical institutions have been 


neither emulative nor imitative. They are 
imbued now as in their beginnings with a 
locally-rooted and inspired thirst for the aes- 
thetic. The only motivating ingredient im- 
ported to this Pacific Coast State was the pio- 
neer desire which accompanied the Oregon 
Territory's first white settlers in 1811—a wish 


that this land of natural beauty should con- 
tain man-made beauty as well. 

For example, the birth of Portland’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra dates to a post-Civil War 
choral group (singing during the 1860's was 
the chief musical activity throughout the na- 
tion). The originating Philharmonic Society 
was formed in 1866. 

Portland had also during this period a small 
businessman’s orchestra which met regularly 
for rehearsals, and presented concerts at rather 
widely-spaced intervals. These usually took 
the form of a “benefit” concert, since music 
in those Puritan-minded days became pala- 
table to many only when served up as a 
“worthy cause.” One such concert was pre- 
sented on August 19, 1873, for the relief of 
victims of a fire which razed twenty-two city 
blocks in Portland. 


In the ’80’s another amateur group emerged, * 


under the direction of one of the city’s cur- 
rent musical leading lights, W. H. Kinross, 
but was forced to disband, after presenting 
but one concert, for the simple reason that 
members couldn’t be got out to rehearsals. 


During its brief life the group did, however, 
achieve the title “Portland Symphony Orches- 
tra.” 

In 1899, citizens were treated to a “surprise 
concert”—a free program by thirty-five musi- 
cians directed by Charles L. Brown. This 
group, also called “The Portland Symphony,” 
was heard on and off, Edgar E. Coursen suc- 
ceeding to Brown, during a space of four 
years, when it also returned to the limbo of 
lost enterprises. 


Festivals Come to Portland 


Then Portland developed that No. 1 stimu- 
lator of symphony orchestras, the Music Fes- 
tival. This movement, that at one time swept 
the whole United States, occurred rather late 
in this city—April 10, 11, 12, 1908, as against 
the 1873 date for Cincinnati. However, once 
started, it ran true to form. Citizens, at first 
content to use a visiting unit—the Chicago Or- 
chestra—to supplement the effect of the aug- 
mented chorus, began soon to clamor for an 
orchestra of their own. In 1911, Mose Chris- 
tenson, a dance instructor and violinist, got 


Ariel Rubstein, 
musical director, 
Portland Civic 
Opera Association 
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together a group of interested citizens and 
began rehearsals. On November 12 of that 
year they gave the first of five concerts. This 
orchestra worked along lines quite similar to 
the New York Philharmonic in its mid-nine- 
teenth century beginnings. That is, the fifty- 
five members “owned” the orchestra coopera- 
tively, voted themselves in and out, and di- 
vided the take at the end of the season. (The 
first year it came to $1.75 per member!) 
They also elected five conductors. This over- 
abundance in conductors rose from the fact 
that as leaders of small units in local hotels 
and theaters, these five men felt they couldn’t 
afford to be seen as mere member musicians 
throughout an entire season. Also to avoid 
professional embarrassment, all the members 
were listed alphabetically, and no “first” 
chairs were allowed. The men drew straws 
for positions. Democracy in orchestral ad- 
ministration could go no further. 

In the 1917-18 Festivals, Portland could— 
and did—use her own symphony orchestra— 
and an ample building to boot, since by then 
Portland’s Civic Auditorium had been erected. 

The cooperative venture — for reasons all 
too obvious—was unsatisfactory, and ended 
with the appointment in 1919 of a single con- 
ductor, Carl Denton. During his six-year 
tenure ticket sales increased from $1,500 to 
$13,000. 

Another development during these six 
years: the Portland Junior Symphony was 
formed by the late Jacques Gershkovitch. 
Under his leadership it proved for thirty years 
not only a feeder to the mature organization 
but a cultural force in its own right, since it 
“graduated” 2,000 young musicians and built 
up a repertoire which closely parallels those 
of.our major symphony orchestras. Its thir- 
tieth anniversary concert, February 27, 1954, 
held in memory of Dr. Gershkovitch (he died 
in 1953), was conducted by the protege and 
foster son of its founder, and one of the or- 
chestra’s alumni, Jacob Avshalomov, who was 
recently named as the conductor of the or- 
chestra during its 1954-1955 season. Also Mr. 
Avshalomov’s composition, The Taking of 
T’ung Kuan, was featured on the program, as 
well as the performance of the Beethoven 
Violin Concerto by another “alumnus,” Rob- 
ert Mann, now a member of the Juilliard 
String Quartet. Other Junior Orchestra “grad- 
uates” have been Beverly LeBeck, first violin- 
ist in the Los Angeles Philharmonic; Eugene 
Linden, conductor of the Tacoma Philhar- 
monic, Director of the Opera Company of 
Seattle and former conductor of the Seattle 
Symphony; and Geraldine Peterson, violinist 
in the Los Angeles Philharmonic. 

But back to the 1920’s and the struggling 
Portland Symphony. When Mr. Denton re- 
signed in 1925, Willem van Hoogstraten be- 
came its conductor. Also in 1926, the Port- 
land Symphony Society, a group of Portland 
citizens who devote time and money to the 
administration and maintenance of the orches- 
tra—it had been organized in 1920—was in- 
corporated. 

Despite his unquestioned abilities, Van 
Hoogstraten’s conductorship presented diffi- 
culties. “No leader who remains so clearly 
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, John Richards. 





a transient is apt to inspire con- 
sistently fine performances from 
his orchestra,” was the way one 
board member put it. On this con- 
ductor’s resignation in 1938, the 
orchestra went into rapid decline. 
That there may have been extenu- 
ating circumstances was hinted in 
a statement by another member of 
the board: “When the Society dur- 
ing the 1937-38 season faced a 
deficit of close to $20,000, it was 
too late to turn for aid to the ‘man 
on the street’ who regarded the 
Symphony as the private property 
of a few wealthy individuals.” 

In the Spring of 1940 the Fed- 
eral Music Project of the WPA 
revived symphonic music briefly, 
with an orchestra under the direc- 
tion of Leslie Hodge. 

For almost ten years thereafter 
there was no symphony organiza- 
tion in Portland. On several occa- 
sions during the ten-year lapse, Local 99, to 
keep alive the yen for music among Portland 
residents and the desire to make music among 
its own members, reassembled the orchestra, 
or most of it, to participate in broadcasts, in 
summer band concerts, in music festivals. 
Even so, some of the best players began to 
scatter to other cities. 

On the orchestra’s reestablishment in 1947, 
again through the cooperation of Local 99, as 
well as other interested organizations and indi- 
viduals, Werner Janssen, who was engaged as 
conductor, felt it necessary to import some 
new players. 

Now the board was ready to face up to the 
facts: the age of “angels” had passed. No 
symphony could hope to exist permanently on 
the returns of its box-office alone. Never again 
must the orchestra be allowed to appear as 
the personal property of “Society.” In a word, 
the entire city—with emphasis on its younger 
quota—must be represented in the sponsoring 
organization. 

At this rejuvenation of the orchestra, mem- 
berships in the Symphony Society, selling for 
a minimum of $10, were purchased by some 
2,300 persons—a step toward spreading the 
support for this civic venture over a wide 
base. Contributions varied between $10 and 
$10,000. 

In 1949 came the resignation of Werner 
Janssen, and another crisis. (The cry had 
been raised, “too expensive,” especially in 























Eugene String Quartet at rehearsal. Left to right: 
Mollie Hardin, Connie Elkins, Helen Johnston, Kathryn 
Asay, Roberta Lathrop, Ernest Bloch, Gwendolen 
Lampshire Hayden. 


regard to the “import” musicians.) To keep 
the orchestra from imminent break-up, the 
members of the orchestra agreed to let the 
Society raise enough money to pay all the 
expenses but their salaries. James Sample, 
assistant to Pierre Monteux in San Francisco, 
was chosen as conductor. After their one ' 
season of “cooperation,” the orchestra func- 
tioned on a professional basis—that is, the 
members got paid something approximating a 
living wage. 

At the end of the 1952-53 season, James 
Sample resigned, and for the next year, 1953- 
54, Portland audiences heard a series of guest 
conductors: Arthur Fiedler, Milton Katims, 
Eugene Fuerst, Dimitri Mitropoulos, Paul 
Strauss, Boris Sirpo, Fabien Sevitzky, Igor 
Stravinsky. 

Which brings us down to the present. 

With all its fluctuations, the Portland Sym- 
phony has a praiseworthy record of accom- 
plishment. Not only has it through the years 
provided inspiration to the community and 
acquainted them with the literature of sym- 
phonic music—it even gave the world pre- 
miere in concert form of home-towners David 
and Alex Tamkin’s The Dybbuk in 1949—but 
it also has done yeoman service in the sur- 
rounding communities. For instance, as early 
as 1947, it was visiting Eugene, Corvallis, 
Bend, Salem, Albany and Newberg, in Oregon. 
In 1950, aided by Local 608, Astoria, Local 
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one hundred 
men and 


N April 4, 1954, Arturo Toscanini ap- 

peared for the last time as the conduc- 

tor of the NBC Symphony Orchestra. 
Though but one or two in the audience and 
in the great body of radio listeners, and none 
of the members of the orchestra were aware 
that this was his farewell concert, everyone 
knew that it was the season’s last Toscanini- 
conducted program. It followed that Carnegie 
Hall was packed to the doors. Tickets had 
been given out as singles and one was lucky 
to get one anywhere in the house. I was 
among this lucky number. 

In the all-Wagnerian program, Toscanini 
seemed less propelling than customarily, with 
Jess directional force, as though he were lis- 
tening from outside, as a spectator, to the 
music. As if to balance this, it seemed the 
instrumentalists were exerting themselves in- 
dividually more even than usual. ' 

With the end of the final number, Prelude 
to Die Meistersinger, Toscanini let his arms 
fall, and almost immediately stepped from the 

atform. It was said that he dropped his 

ton and that one of the orchestra members 
leaned over, picked it up and restored it to 
him. If this occurred, I did not see it. How- 
ever, such an incident fits so well into the 

icture that it will soon no doubt be woven 
into a legend, will be elaborated and ampli- 
fied, be finally told as though Toscanini cast 


Toscanini and the orchestra 
which he fashioned into a 
superb instrument 


| ONE JOB! 


his baton dramatically aside, then received it 
back indifferently, like a child with an out- 
worn toy. 

As the music stopped, someone clapped,, 
nakedly, against the stillness of the house. 
Then the whole audience was applauding 
wildly. Toscanini continued to trudge off the 
stage, and, though the clapping continued for 
a good ten minutes, that small, stooped, white- 
haired figure did not reappear. Perhaps for 
the only time in his whole career, barring 
spurts of anger at unmannerly audiences, Tos- 
canini did not receive or answer applause for 
himself and his men. They said he went to 
his room backstage, shut the door and would 
see no one for a long interval. 

What his thoughts were in that period, it 
is beyond anyone to know. Perhaps he thought 
—this old man sitting in the smal! room at 
Carnegie Hall—of that June day sixty-eight 
years before when as a cellist in a Rio de 
Janeiro orchestra he was asked to substitute 
for a conductor who had suddenly resigned, 
and, for all he was only nineteen years old, 
had mounted the podium and led them tri- 
umphantly in Aida without referring once to 
the score—had, moreover, led then in eighteen 
other works throughout the remainder of the 
season. 

Perhaps he thought of his work as conduc- 
tor in the 1890’s in Turin, when he launched 


into the world Madame Butterfly, Manon § 
Lescaut, La Boheme, and I Pagliacci; of his § 
directorship at La Scala in Milan in 1898 } 
where he spread the fame of Wagner and of 
Richard Strauss; of his first meeting with 
Verdi and the strong ties that developed 9 
therefrom; of the ceremony at Verdi’s death 7 
in 1910 in which he took part. E 

Perhaps his thoughts ran to that day § 
November 16, 1908, when he first conducted § 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, initiating, 9 
with Gatti-Casazza, an era of great artistic 
success, or of the time when, after eleven © 
years of conductorship of the New York Phil- 9 
harmonic-Symphony, he gave his farewell 7 
concert on April 29, 1936, of the 5,000 music § 
lovers who lined up along 57th from Sixth and 
Seventh avenues, camping out there from § 
seven o'clock in the morning, blocking traffic, § 
waiting for a chance to stand and hear him. 9 

Perhaps he thought of his return to his § 
native country after World War Il—released | 
by the downfall of Fascism from his vow § 
never during that hated regime to set foot on § 
its soil—and of his conducting there with an 
overflow of 10,000 listening outside to the 
“serena over loudspeakers. Or he may 

ave remembered the time some years before 
that when he was bodily attacked on the 
streets of Bologna, Italy, because he had re- 
fused to play the Fascist hymn. 
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He may have thought of the transcontinen- 
tal tour he made with the NBC Orchestra 
when he was already eighty-three years old, 
covering twenty cities, coming face to face 
with thousands who had for years been en- 
joying his music over the air. 

This all may have flashed through his mind 
as he sat there alone—faces of the great ones 
passing before him, times of stress, times of 
triumph, the celebrations, the hails and the 
farewells. 

Or, instead of all these outward incidents, 
he may have remembered the high moments 
when he had achieved a pure interpretation 
of some great work: a Brahms Overture ren- 
dered with nobility; Wagner played as Wag- 
ner was meant to be played; Verdi as that 
composer would have wanted to be inter- 
preted. He may have thought of the time 
his men stood and clapped for very apprecia- 
tion after he had rehearsed them in Beetho- 
ven’s Ninth and of how he stemmed their ap- 
plause with tears in his eyes: “It isn’t me, 
men... It’s Beethoven. Toscanini is noth- 
ing!” 

Now as he sat, small and alone, the house 
lights in Carnegie Hall went on, and the mem- 
bers of the orchestra, on a word from some- 
one coming from back-stage, left the platform. 
The audience gave over its clapping and call- 
ing and slowly massed toward the doors. Why 
hadn’t he returned? Had he been taken ill? 
Had they done something? Just about that 
time the great radio audience was receiving 
the news: “Toscanini has said farewell to his 
conductorship of the NBC.” 


Who Carry on the Tradition 


Now, as this great conductor, sitting in his 
locked room, heard the orchestra members 
passing his door, his thoughts must have 
turned to the present and to them: the orches- 
tra, founded for him seventeen years before, 
the beloved child of his old age! These men 
who were now to disperse after years of superb 
concert-giving, who, for all his own magnet- 
ism, for all his own skill and fervor, were the 
final makers of the music—what of them? He 
must have thought of them, he who wrote to 
his men after the end of a tour, “While writ- 
ing I feel sad at heart, and it will always be 
so when beautiful things come to an end.” 

He thought about his men — as so many 
others have been thinking about them since 
that April 4th concert. For, in their dispersal, 
in the orchestra’s break-up, is revealed a type 
of ruthlessness which could be possible only 
in the world of music: the very instrument 
creating a great work of art, the final mani- 
festation of the work of art—destroyed with 
the departure of the painter. The Stradivarius 
buried with its player! 

For here is an orchestra which was built up 
with infinite care and shaped to extreme sensi- 
tivity. Its members — artists every one of 
them—had learned the secret of orchestral 
expressiveness, had made themselves malleable 
in the hands of the conductor, had mastered 
to the very last turn of phrase and lilt of 
measure the ability to respond, until they 
could interpret the very thought-waves, catch 
the very heart-throbs of the conductor. Not 
a one of them but was a virtuoso in his own 
right. Yet, being true musicians, they knew 
that the rightful projection of the composer’s 
will is the test, and that it is always the con- 
ductor’s genius which makes this possible, and 
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thus were satisfied to have the glory go to 
Toscanini. Other great conductors who had 
stood on the podium, and there have been 
many of the highest calibre—Leopold Stokow- 
ski, Dimitri Mitropoulos, Charles Munch, 
Erich Leinsdorf, Fritz Reiner and others— 
had found the orchestra adept at allowing the 
leader’s will to speak. 


Harvest Discarded 


Now it seems that this fabuious troupe of 
seventeen years, this dramatjs personae of a 
thousand theatricals, this set of perfectly 
matched tools, is to be broken up, that this 
channel for music of a superb order is no 
longer to be allowed to function, that one of 
America’s greatest cultural achievements is to 
be left to disintegrate. The National Broad- 
casting Company which has sponsored the or- 
chestra, periodically assisted by General 
Motors, United States Steel and Socony 
Vacuum, considers it is now too expensive. 
Not that any expense was ever spared by 
NBC to bring the orchestra to its height. 
First-desk players from all over the country 
made themselves available and were engaged 
as members of it. Employment for most of 
them was on a year-round basis, and there 
were extra dates, recording and such like. But 
even outweighing these was the glory of mak- 
ing music under Toscanini. The satisfaction 
was mutual. Toscanini knew they were good, 
and did not hesitate to say so. Moreover he 
permitted only highly skilled guest conductors 
to preside over them. The orchestia’s virtuoso 
calibre, its unqualified integrity, was never 





The photographs on this and the next two 
pages are those of the first-desk members of 
the NBC Symphony. We were unable to pro- 
cure photographs of the first flute, Paul Renzi, 
Jr., and the first bassoon, Elias Carmen. (1) 
Frank Miller, (2) Daniel Gui'et, concert master, 
(3) Karl Glassman, (4) Edwin Bachmann. 













allowed to suffer the least diminution. Tos- 
canini liked to show it off—took it on tours, 
one to South America in 1940, one across- 
country in 1950. He led it in great works— 
operatic and choral— which formed mile- 
stones in the annals of symphony orchestra 
programming. 

Little wonder that its loss is considered a 
tragedy not only for the members of the or- 
chestra but also for the whole American pub- 
lic. “Along with thousands of others I was 
horrified to learn that, with the resignation of 
Arturo Toscanini, New York is to lose a major 
orchestra,” wrote Marion Bauer. Other cor- 
respondents have written, “Like an old shoe, 
the orchestra was discarded” . . . “This breezy 
disbanding of a well-knit group of excellent 
musicians follows a pattern adopted by other 
stations” . . . “The elimination of the NBC 
Symphony is another step in the wiping out 
of live music and eventually, therefore, of 
musicians . . .” 


The Trend Is Downward 


This disintegration of one of our greatest 
orchestras gives shocking clarity to a trend . 
that had already been indicated with the can- 
cellation in mid-season of the Aero-Willys 
























contract with the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra of New York, on Janu- 
ary 1, 1954; of the Voice of Firestone being 
stilled after twenty-five years of radio and five 
years in television; of plummetings from the 
air-waves of the symphony orchestras of 
Cleveland, Detroit, Philadelphia and Chicago, 
and the orchestras of the CBS and the WOR 
stations, the latter firing its entire staff of 
forty musicians. True, NBC has contracted 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra to present a 
concert series exclusively over its radio net- 
work, beginning with the Fall of 1954, a con- 
tract, incidentally, which comes thousands of 
dollars cheaper than the NBC one, and means 
an impetus to record sales from RCA-Victor, 
parent organization of NBC. 

But what of the one hundred or so members 
of the NBC Orchestra? What of that group 
that compositely has superbly painted master 
works of Wagner and Beethoven and Brahms? 
These men, many of them with seventeen 
years under the master — seventeen years 
which in one way, at least, has been like any 
other seventeen years, namely in that it has 
left them that much older—are now walking 
the pavements, cooling their heels in executive 
anterooms, consuming reams of letter paper 
penning application letters—in a word, add- 
ing their number to the already swollen ranks 
of unemployed musicians. 

The notice of disbandment came at a most 
unfortunate time. Symphony orchestras usu- 


ally have hired men for the next season by 


the first of March; therefore orchestral com- 
plements in major orchestras were tightly 
filled by April 5. Besides this, some twenty of 
the NBC men have contracts running until 
October and do not therefore know what is 
in store for them. NBC reports that some of 
the musicians will be employed in various of 
its studio positions, in smaller units to purvey 
salon music, dinner music, jazz for a variety 
of purposes. If this action of NBC sounds 
magnanimous to some, to others it sounds like 
demotion without cause. 

In any case, these virtuoso players, with, be- 
sides their Toscanini training, master degrees 
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in America’s outstanding music col- 
leges, and first-desk experience in 
many major orchestras, now face un- 
settled futures. “I'll do whatever is 
necessary to secure a living for my 
family,” says bass player Murray 
Grodner, who held a Juilliard Schol- 
arship and first-chair positions in the 
Pittsburgh Symphony and the Hous- 
ton Symphony. Cellist Paul Clement, 
who was first-desk player of the Pitts- 
burgh Symphony as well as possessor 
of a Master of Arts degree at Colum- 
bia University, is, at the age of thirty- 
four, “looking for another symphony 
job which I could combine with cam- 
pus teaching.” “I expect for the pres- 
ent to teach and to make contacts for 
possible recordings, concerts and 
radio and television dates,” says bass 
player Samuel Levitan, who has held 
a first-desk position under Toscanini 
for the past seventeen years, that is, 
since he was twenty-one. A. Reines, 
famous contra-bassoonist of a family 
of famous contra-bassoonists, now 
under contract until October 10, feels 
that after playing with the NBC for 
over twenty years and “sort of disen- 
gaging ourselves from the outside 
music world, it is hard to foretell 
what the future has in store for us.” 
Clarinetist Harold Freeman, with ex- 
cellent experience behind him as a 
member of the Kansas City Philhar- 
monic and the Chicago Symphony, 
as well as fifteen years under Tosca- 
nini, hopes “to find a teaching or 
chamber music position.” Bassist 
John Mancini, who “saw the hand- 
writing on the wall a few years ago 
and prepared himself for a profession 
outside of music,” expects in a few 
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months to have a business of his own. Drum- 
mer Harry Stitman, who was offered a posi- 
tion with a major orchestra two years ago 
but turned it down thinking at that time that 
“when Toscanini retired somebody else would 
take over,” now is at sea as to his plans. 
Violist Herbert Fuchs, who has a Bachelor of 
Music at New York University and who 
studied via scholarships under William Prim- 
rose, Leon Barzin and Milton Katims, besides 
his Toscanini years, has “no prospects.” Fil- 
ippo Ghignatti, with the NBC for twenty-seven 
years, seventeen of which were with Tosca- 
nini, is “waiting for a job as an oboe and 
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English horn player or as a teacher of those 
two instruments.” Karl Glassman, tympanist 
with the New York Symphony until it merged 
with the Philharmonic, then engaged for the 
NBC Staff Orchestra, is unable to make any 
definite commitments since his contract with 
NBC does not expire until the second week 
of October and he is not aware of their plans. 

Considering their training and their experi- 
ence, the desire of most of these men is obvi- 
ously to become members of major symphony 
orchestras. To date, one—just one—is re- 
ported to have succeeded in this purpose. 
Nathan Gordon has accepted the post of solo 
violist in the Pittsburgh Symphony. 

If all the others — the thirty-two violins, 
eleven violas, twelve cellos, nine basses, one 
piccolo, two flutes, two oboes, one English 
horn, three clarinets, two bassoons, one con- 
trabassoon, five horns, three trumpets, three 
trombones, one tuba, one tympani, two per- 
cussion, and one harp—managed to pin down 
jobs in major symphony orchestras, it would 
solve their problems, but, alas, not the prob- 
lems of some hundred string and wind players 
fresh from music colleges, or graduating from 
community to major orchestras. It would not 
answer the problem of general job scarcity. 

Brave and exhilarating is the enterprise of 
five of the members who have gone into the 
conducting field: Frank Miller, first cellist, 
who has been named conductor of the Florida 
Symphony at Orlando; violinist Samuel 
Antek, who has now for seven years been con- 
ductor of the New Jersey Symphony: violist 
Milton Katims, who became conductor of the 
Seattle Symphony as of early this year; 
violist Emanuel Vardi, who in October will 
produce and conduct Histoire du Soldat by 
Stravinsky at the YMHA Kaufman Audi- 
torium in New York, and, in November, con- 
duct and play solo there in an all-Bloch con- 


cert; and Charles Jaffe, with Philadelphia 
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Orchestra and Curtis String Quartet experi- 
ence behind him, who has become musical 
director of the Symphony Society of Long 
Island, sponsored and managed by a board 
of directors composed of prominent citizens 
of the Island and dedicated to the cultural and 
educational growth of that area. 

But this quintuple venturing into conduc- 
torial fields does not solve the employment 
problem either. Memberships in the Florida, 
Seattle and New Jersey orchestras are fairly 
stable and few changes in instrumentation are 
apt to occur; and the Vardi and Jaffe projects 
will, we hazard a guess, be organizations of 
the highest musical standards, but ones which, 
at first at least, will operate on less-than- 
living wages to members. 

Put it plainly: the future looks dark indeed 
for symphony players. There are over a 
thousand symphony orchestras operating cur- 
rently in colleges, communities and large 
cities in the United States and Canada today, 
with around 65,000 capable players numbered 
in their memberships. Thirty-eight of these 
orchestras are “major,” with around 3,750 
members at near-virtuoso level functioning 
therein at union scale and possessed of yearly 
contracts. The 962 orchestras not blessed 
with budgets which include adequate salaries 
for musicians are seething with 60,000 instru- 
mentalists aspiring toward major symphony 
jobs. A bare 600 of these aspirants will 
ever make it. There just aren’t enough paid 
positions to go around. If all 100 NBC mem- 
bers this year get jobs with major symphony 
orchestras, there will be exactly 100 more 
disappointed young applicants. 

NBC players, however, will not be in such 
a competitive position this year. Symphony 
jobs, as we noted, were closed-as of March. 
NBC members are going to have to wait an- 
other year at least. For the older ones, this 
could well mean forever. 

The members are solving the dilemma as 
best they can. Bassists Harold Shachner and 
Murray Grodner are at present playing musi- 
cal shows, and the latter is working mean- 
while for a degree of Master in Music Edu- 
cation; Sol Nemkov (violin) is giving talks 
on music at a small radio station; Joseph J. 
Novotny (tuba) has resumed his position 
with the TV show “Mr. Peepers,” and will 
play with the Goldman Band- during the 
summer. Most of the others are “staying in 
the New York area and hoping for something 
to turn up.” . 

But it begins to appear that that “some- 
thing” may never turn up. Jobs for musi- 
cians at the higher level are steadily decreas- 
ing. Channels that have been coursing live 
music are being clogged up with the canned 
variety. “It used to be axiomatic that to have 
music you needed musicians,” stated Howard 
Taubman in a New York Times article on 
April 18, 1954. “The rule can now be revised: 

To have music it is only necessary to have had 
musicians.” He~goes on to say, “The trend 
seems to be a steady decline in opportunities 
for musicians to earn a living at their craft. 
The irony of it is that all this is happening 
in a country where more good music is being 
heard by more people than anywhere else in 
history.” 

The whole problem resolves itself into a 
question of “who pays the piper?”— in this 
case, one of the world’s greatest symphony 
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orchestras. In a land of high-powered indus- 
trial achievement, great corporations, art gal- 
leries, libraries, and thousands of miles of 
superb roadways, we cannot get the funds to 
hold this one master orchestra together. 

If NBC kept it going for seventeen years for 
Toscanini’s sake—and a highly magnanimous, 
as well as a highly politic gesture this was, 
not to say a remunerative one, since the re- 
cordings which Toscanini and his orchestra 
made will realize income for RCA for many 
years to come — surely some music-minded 
group will think it worth while to keep the 
orchestra together for its own sake! 

It begins to look, however, as though this 
might not happen. “Everyone is aware,” 
states Mr. Taubman, in the close of his article, 
“how much radio time is taken by disks. Even 
on big television shows, where huge sums are 
spent on productions, musical background is 
supplied by records. There is money for 
everything but musicians.” 

But perhaps in this impasse, it is the NBC 
members themselves who become the best 
spokesmen of their own problems. Violist 
Herbert Fuchs speaks for all of them, un- 
doubtedly, when he says, “The disbanding of 


the NBC Symphony is a tragic thing for the . 


members of the orchestra personally, and also 
a sad commentary on the cultural state of our 
country.” Bassist John Mancini puts it more 
personally when he says, “When you have 
traveled the course for twenty-five years and 
then you are suddenly shipwrecked in the 
middle of a vast sea, it’s not easy to reorient 
yourself.” 

Then there are those with such unquench- 
able enthusiasm that one believes they and 
their ideals will prevail no matter what. Says 
tuba player Novotny, “When I accepted the 
NBC position, it was my main ambition to 
play under Maestro Toscanini as long as pos- 
sible. During the last five years | have turned 
down several. fine offers but I am happy to 
say that I have no regrets. I now face my 
musical future with greater knowledge, for I 
have played with the Maestro.” 

The words of the orchestra’s first double- 
bass player, Philip Sklar, if they provide no 
solution, still do give a sense of courage which 
may in itself work wonders. “While I feel 
badly, seeing as fine a symphony orchestra 
as the NBC being dissolved,” he says, “I do 
feel that the world of good music and the finer 
things in life will go on. Those of us who 
are willing and able to adjust to the circum- 
stances of the moment, will survive, even if 
the powers that be don’t appreciate what they 
are discarding. It has been a great honor 
and privilege to have had the association of 
Maestro Toscanini and the fine artists of his 
great ensemble.” 


Postscript or Prelude? 
A bill (called HR 5397) now before Con- 


gress has for its purpose the encouragement 
(not the stemming) of private sponsorship, 
and of community effort, since it would assist 
only such musical organizations as could ob- 
tain at least 75 per cent of their funds from 
local sources. Congressman Charles R. Howell 
who introduced the bill describes it as “pri- 
marily a pump-priming measure which would 
recognize the national interest in the fine 
arts,” and further explains, “There is a philo- 
sophical difference in viewpoint which must 
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be considered in the evaluation of the meas- 
ure I have sponsored. The debate is between 
the proponents of the belief that arts are liv- 
ing and must be encouraged with every re- 
source at hand, and those who regard the arts 
basically as the product of a past age which 
must be preserved rather than encouraged. 
More and more, however, with increasing 
urgency, cultural leaders and Mr. Average 
Citizen are demanding that we conserve artis- 
tic talent as an important and priceless part 
of our national heritage. What is impera- 
tively needed is national leadership in the 
arts.” 

Bills get passed, as everyone knows, be- 
cause a sufficient number of citizens agitate 
for them. One of the ways each citizen can 
agitate for this bill is by writing to his Con- 
gressmen and Senator, stating his belief in 
it and urging its passage. —H. E. S. 











MUSIC IN OREGON 


(Continued from page nine) 


99, Portland, and the Clatsop County Amer- 
ican Legion, it traveled to Astoria to give that 
town (population 12,331) its first “real live” 
gear of a symphony orchestra. It may 
¢ a small thing—this initiation of some thou- 
sand persons into the beauties of Mozart, 
Wagner, Copland, Tchaikovsky and Sibelius 
—but to many it must certainly have spelled 
the beginning of a fuller life. 

The Grande Ronde Symphony, which began 
as a small group in the Fall of 1946, is today 
a sixty-three-piece self-supporting organiza- 
tion. The Eastern Oregon College makes 
available to the orchestra the practice room, 
instruments for playing and its auditorium. 
In 1949, L. Rhodes Lewis took ovér direction 
of the group, and the season 1949-50 marked 
its emergence as an organized orchestra with 
regular rehearsals and two public perform- 
ances. A fund of $1,050 donated by the dis- 
banded La Grande Municipal Band was turned 
over to the orchestra and gave it financial 
stability. An association, formed in 1951, 
developed it still further. In 1952-53 the or- 
chestra made eleven concert appearances. 

The present leadership continuing, the day 
when the orchestra attains its sought-for 
strength of eighty-five members and a full 
season of concert appearances does not appear 
far off. 

The little town of Hood River, situated in 
a fruit-growing valley about sixty miles up 
the Columbia Gorge from Portland, manifests 
— in equal amounts for its internationally- 

nown apples and its locally-appreciated 
junior symphony orchestra of twenty-five 
pieces. Hood River music began in earnest 
during 1942, when Finnish composer, teacher 
and conductor Boris Sirpo came to the valley 
and undertook teaching the violin to seven 
children in the town. Within a year his group 
had doubled, offering the roots of a full-scale 
orchestra. 

Parents, relatives, and friends formed the 
community’s Hood River Music Association, 
enabling Mr. Sirpo to purchase scores for his 
organization. This zealous support from its 
agrarian-minded sponsors won for music an 
exciting role during the first (1948) Hood 
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River Music Festival, four days of music-mak- 
ing on a grand scale with towering, snow- 
capped Mt. Hood and Mt. Adams as a super- 
lative back-drop. Attended by 20,000, the 
festival offered a leading Metropolitan Opera 
singer in a “first” performance of an opera 
inspired by Indian legend, Bridge of the Gods, 
as well as Prceraisbes King David, and compo- 
sitions by Sibelius to commemorate his eighty- 
fifth birth anniversary year. 

Symphonic pioneering in Oregon nicely 
dovetails with operatic development. 

“Our penniless persistence won’t wane” is 
the wry if worthy motto of opera lovers in 
Portland, Oregon. To date they give every 
indication of living up to it. Since August, 
1949, when the Civic Opera Company came 
into being, in name at least, this group has 
presented ten productions, ranging from Me- 
notti to Verdi, to 100,000 listeners (one-third 
of Portland’s population) in gymnasiums, 
theaters and public parks—anywhere, in fact, 
where the immense crowds that flock to the 
enterprise can be accommodated. It sounds 
like success. It is! A poverty-stricken artis- 
tic success. 

But to begin at the beginning. 

Portland’s Civic Opera Company started, 
like so many musical enterprises, in the gath- 
ering of a group of young people who wanted 
“to put on an opera.” Ariel Rubstein, director 
of the Portland School of Music, vocal coach, 
piano teacher and the motivating force in this 
enterprise, began rehearsing the principals 
practically on the spot, and, by August 21, 
1949, had put on L’Enfant Prodigue and The 
Telephone at the Washington Park’s natural 
amphitheater. 

The Civic Opera Company dates its actual 
beginning as an incorporated body to July 18, 
1951, when five interested Portland residents 
—Julius S. Zell (a jeweler), Joseph T. Hallock 
(a radio announcer), Winifred W. Newberry 
(a housewife), Helmer O. Huseth (Secretary 
of Local 99), Harry J. Lewis (a butcher), and 
Donald Eva (an attorney and voice student), 
assembled in Eva’s office and drew up its 
corporate charter. 

Under this charter, the Association can 
finance its projects with “fees, dues, contribu- 
tions and admissions.” Payment for opera 





“ads” from programs constitute the fees; vari- 
ous categories of memberships pay various 
types of dues; and the contributions and ad- 
missions are open to the whole wide world. 
There are two tricky little clauses in the char- 
ter: one says that in the event of its dissolu- 
tion, residue monies shall be paid to some 
other public interest and not back to the mem- 
bers; and the charter provides that any monies 
in excess of cost will be retained as a working 
fund for future projects. To date neither of 
these clauses has been of much use, however. 
In the October 23, 1953, production, the Port- 
land Civic Opera Association was working 
under a $5,000 deficit, with five of its board 
members personally underwriting a $1,000 
loss on that month’s presentation, La Traviata. 

Three elements have made this civic venture 
possible. Local 99, the Park Recreation Bu- 
reau of the City of Portland, and the cooper- 
ation of resident talent. In other words, the 
bandstand given free, the forty-piece orches- 
tra, and the sixty-voice chorus all have been 
elements of its success. 

Since the purpose of the enterprise is to 
give operatic experience to as many capable 
singers as possible—it’s either that, for most 
of them, or go to Europe for the training, and 
why should America miss the fun?—casts are 
not identical from opera to opera. At pres- 
ent the Association’s singing ranks are made 
up of a baritone who sells acoustical tile, a 
bass who is a hotel doorman, and a soprano 
who is an office worker—singers, in short, 
who sing because they have the urge, and who 
work days at other jobs because they must. 
Also, a pool of approximately 100 interested 
and able principals exists, with a further, 
eager waiting list of 500 to 1,000 choral en- 
thusiasts, and a like number of dancers and 
general supernumeraries. 

Deficits and thrills have proved good run- 
ning mates all along the way—through The 
Medium, The Telephone, Carmen, The Consul 
(1951), Faust (1952), Amahl and the Night 
Visitors, Trovatore and La Traviata (1953). 

The Association plans an August presenta- 
tion of Samson and Delilah—their persistence 
—and their penury—never waning. 

Oregon has had a long and lusty band tra- 
dition. Even before railroads began to trav- 


Portiand Symphonic Brass Ensemble. Left to right: James Smith and Parks Wightman, trumpets; Charles 
Dietz, French horn; George Phillips, trombone; John Trudeau, trombone. 
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erse the State in 1870 that is, bands were 
gracing all sorts of events—one of the most 
notable of which was organized by Henry 
Conrad Finck, father of music critic Henry 
T. Finck. The elder Finck had journeyed to 
Oregon in 1862 with five youngsters (the 
mother had died shortly before) by what was 
then the “shortest” route to the West Coast. 
That is, they entrained from St. Louis to New 
York, then took ship to the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama, which they crossed by railroad “through 
the tropical jungle and past thatched huts with 
scantily-clad natives,” from thence shipping 
to San Francisco, and from there, also by 
steamer, to Portland. Thus they reached their 
goal in five weeks as against the five months 
it would have taken them to travel via covered 
wagon! 

Once in Aurora, Oregon, Mr. Finck found 
time not only to build up an apothecary’s 
trade but to start a band, which, as the Aurora 
Band, became speedily a popular unit, in de- 
mand through the region for fairs, picnics, 
“butcher frolics” and political rallies. In 
April, 1869, the then vast sum of $500 was 
paid to the community for the services of the 
band on the voyage of a Portland party to 
Puget Sound. The young Henry T. soon en- 
joyed membership in the band. He writes in 
his “My Adventures in the Golden Age of 
Music”: “The snare-drum was my chosen in- 
strument because I could learn that in a few 
weeks. When I chose it I did not know that 
I would be the most popular member of the 
band. In remote regions where most of the 
settlers and their young folks had never heard 
any real music, the rhythmic rattle of the side- 
drum appealed to them even more than the 
cornet. I was therefore always surrounded 
by a gaping multitude who greatly admired 
my deft manipulation of the drum-sticks. I 
felt as proud as if I had been a Caruso or a 
Chaliapin.” 

Bands are still indispensables for public 
gatherings of many sorts in Oregon, their 
chief usefulness the entertainment of park 
gatherings during the Summer months. 

The Portland Summer band concerts of 
today became a reality through sheer deter- 
mination on the part of a small group of indi- 
viduals in that city. In February, 1947, Herb 
Hamilton, Earl Caine, John Dykstra, Napo- 
leon Dufresne and Erna Hoefs met and laid 
the groundwork for what later was to become 
the Portland Summer Band Concert Associa- 
tion. In May, 1947, the organizers incorpo- 
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rated and Mr. Dufresne was chosen as the first 
conductor, while Mr. Caine became the assis- 


tant conductor. During the first Summer, 
enough funds were obtained to finance a free 
concert in Portland Civic Auditorium, and 
one in the Laurelhurst Park, the latter under 
the auspices of Local 99. For a series of 
twenty-two concerts given in the various parks 
in 1948, Local 99 agreed to finance the first 
eleven from their allocation of the Recording 
Trust Fund, and the City of Portland the sec- 
ond half. When Mr. Dufresne resigned in 
mid-season because of ill health, Mr. Caine 
and William Weber were selected to conduct 
the remainder of the concerts. Each Summer 
since then concerts have been given in three 
Portland parks: Tuesdays and Thursdays in 
Columbia and Sellwood, and Sunday after- 
noons in Laurelhurst. Many prominent citi- 
zens, including Mayor Fred Peterson, serve 
on the board of directors. The conductor for 
the coming Summer will be John Richards, 
director of the Lewis and Clark College Sym- 
phonic Band. It has been found that these 
band concerts in Portland’s beautiful public 
parks promote not only good music but better 
family and community relations. 

The Portland Police Drum and Bugle Corps 
was organized by former Chief of Police 
Harry M. Niles with the aid of several public- 
spirited citizens. In 1939 the unit toured 
Mexico as representative of the International 
Association of Law Enforcement Officers, and 
has since been shown in practically every 
large city in the West, from British Columbia 
to Mexico. Membership consists of all ranks 
in the Police Department from patrolmen to 
assistant chief (including six sergeants, three 
lieutenants, one captain, one deputy chief, and 
the assistant chief). The corps was inactive 
during World War II since at least seventy- 
five per cent of its membership were in the 
Armed Forces. 

The Al Kader Shrine Band, organized in 
Portiand in 1912, is comprised of about thirty 
members of the Al Kader Temple. Its current 
conductor is Leon L. Handzlik, a member of 
Local 99 and Local 60. The Elks Band and 
the Musicians Legion Post Band are other en- 
terprising organizations in Portland. 

Local 560, Pendleton, is sponsoring a Sum- 
mer band in a series of five concerts in hopes 
that the city next season will contribute some- 
thing to its support. 

In Eugene also, band business picks up 
when Summer comes around. One of the old- 
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est union organizations in the area, the Sum- 
mer Band of thirty members directed by 
Douglas Orme—it was formed in 1946—gives 
two concerts each week during the season, 
under the dual sponsorship of the MPTF of 
the Recording Industry as allocated by Local 
689, and the city recreational department. The 
average attendance is 2,500 per concert. The 
Elks Band and the Eagles Band, numbering 
respectively thirty-five and thirty members, 
render services for lodge activities and for 
city functions. 

The Elks support bands in other Oregon 
cities, too—for instance, in Ashland and in 
Astoria where they have a twenty-five-piece 
band, all members of Local 608. Three or 
four concerts per season are under the spon- 
sorship of MPTF of the Recording Industry. 


Quartet of the Seventies 


In the chamber music field, Oregon is sur- 
prisingly active. Again the tradition traces 
from away back, and again to the Fincks. 
This family had a chamber ensemble within 
its own circle, the elder Finck as violinist, his 
son Edward as flute (and piano) and Henry 
as cello (and piano). Two young neighbors 
in Aurora, Lawrence Ehlen and illiam 
Schwaderer, often helped to make up a string 
quartet, coming to the house even when the 
rain poured down in torrents and their wagon 
had to plow through mud more than a foot 
deep. The quartet played Haydn, Mozart and 
Beethoven—not so bad for a pioneer town 
back in the 1870’s! Since the father was 
also kept busy giving music lessons to the 
young fry in Aurora, other ensembles soon 
sprang up. 

Today Eugene is the home of three chamber 
groups. A brass septet gives “instrumental 
caroling” at Christmas time (via Local 689 
sponsorship) at the town’s two hospitals. A 
string quintet formed about two years ago 

(Continued on page eighteen) 









Report of Delegates 
to the AFL Convention 


(Continued from page seven) 


described his experience in that office, and in 
simple language explained the reasons for re- 
signing his post. His statements were digni- 
fied and without rancor or recrimination of 
any kind. He received an ovation. This 
matter was so prominently in the press of the 
country that there would seem to be no use 
of elaborating on the situation in this report. 


LEAGUE FOR POLITICAL EDUCATION 


The Executive Council had a considerable 
report on this organization and James L. Mc- 
Devitt, director thereof, made a full report of 
its operations. A statement of its receipts 
and expenditures was made, and the work 
will be continued. 


GENERAL MEMORIAL OBSERVANCE 


The names of nearly thirty former officers 
of the Federation or its affiliates now deceased 
were read and the convention stood in silence 
in respect to their memory. 


WILLIAM GREEN MEMORIAL 


Many members of the family of the late 
President were present. Very fine eulogies 
of the deceased were spoken by President 
Meany and First Vice-President Matthew 


Woll. The Rev. John H. Shanley, from Co- 
shocton, Ohio, who conducted the funeral of 
the deceased in that city, delivered a touching 
address. Last of all came former President 
of the United States, Harry S. Truman, with 
a magnificent tribute. The Reverend Shanley 
pronounced the benediction. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 
All the officers were unanimously returned 
to their respective places in company with 
two new vice-presidents. 
Our own President James C. Petrillo is now 
twelfth vice-president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


NEXT CONVENTION 
The next convention of the Federation will 
be held during September of 1954 in Los 
Angeles, California. 


SUMMARY OF OTHER THINGS DONE BY 
THE CONVENTION 
Revoked the charter of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association. 
Increased number of vice-presidents from 


thirteen to fifteen. 
Recommended that the Executive Council 
create a formula for settlement of jurisdic- 


tional disputes to be reviewed by international 
presidents in conference six months hence. 

Established “no raiding” pact with CIO. 

Called for formation of public advisory 
group with labor participation re atomic 
energy committee—also a labor-management 
committee to make peaceful relations between 
labor and management. 

Demanded full national defense program 
until world peace is assured. 

Urged the government to supplement and 
regulate the free flow of economic life—and 
set up a realistic budget and fiscal policy. 

Urged the election of a more liberal Con- 
gress in 1954. 

Urged strengthening of the Social Security 
system to provide more effectively for elderly 
people; and requested State legislatures to 
improve and strengthen unemployment laws. 

Authorized a William Green Memorial 
Fund. 

Advocated affiliated locals increase partici- 
pation in programs for community welfare. 


COURTESIES 
The officials of our Local 2, St. Louis, were 
very kind to our delegation. Their attentions 
were very much appreciated by all of us. 


ADJOURNMENT 
On Friday, September 25, 1954, after the 
singing of “God Bless America” and “Auld 
Lang Syne,” the convention passed into his- 
tory at 5:25 P. M. by adjournment sine die. 
This was the shortest convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor I have ever attended. 
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LEFT: Boris Sirpo, founder 
and conductor of the 

Hood River Music Festival 
and conductor of the 
Portland Chamber Orchestra. 


RIGHT: C. Robert Zimmerman, 
director, Portland Symphonic Choir. 


MUSIC IN OREGON 


(Continued from page fifteen) 


consists of Douglas Orme, Edmund Cykler, 
Howard Jones, Eric Cooper and Jack Williams 
who are respectively in their alter egos City 
Concert Band Conductor, University Orches- 
tra Conductor, local insurance man, owner of 
heating firm and log processor. A string 

uartet, who coached for a period with Ernest 

loch, is made up entirely of women: Mollie 
Hardin, Connie Elkins, Roberta Lathrop, and 
Gwendolen Lampshire Hayden. 


Another all-woman chamber organization, 
in fact, one of the oldest and most active all- 
female groups in the country, is the Alicia 
McElroy Ensemble, based in Portland. Organ- 
ized in 1925, and still led by Miss McElroy, 
who founded it, it plays for teas and banquets, 
and does some radio work. Its main function, 
however, is the presentation of two or three 
concerts annually. The Oregon towns of 
Salem, Hood River, Newport, Eugene, Cor- 
vallis, Oregon City and Camas have stood 
host to the group, as have Vancouver, in Can- 
ada; Western State College in Monmouth, 
Oregon; and the Washington State Normal 
School at Bellingham, Washington. . In the 
home city it has been presented in five con- 
certs by the Portland Art Museum, and has 
been sponsored as well by the MPTF, the 
Jewish Community Center, the Oregon Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, the Music Teachers 
Association and the Church of Latter Day 
Saints. During the season just past, the group 
has added violinist Glenn Reeves to its num- 


ber, and hence must relinquish its title as an , 


“all-woman ensemble.” 

To cross over into the category of wind in- 
struments, The Northwest Woodwind Ensem- 
ble, organized in 1952 by oboist Joseph Po- 
sella, includes besides Mr. Posella, John C. 
May, flute; Raymond Schaer, bassoon; 
Charles Dietz, French horn; and Harold Jeans, 
clarinet—all, with the exception of Jeans (he 
is director of the Grant High School Band 
and Orchestra), members of the Portland 
Symphony Orchestra. It plays at various col- 


leges—Walla Walla College in Washington, 
the University of Portland, and Portland State 
College—as well as at the Portland Art Mu- 
seum under the provisions of the MPTF. The 
quintet plans this year to expand its concertiz- 
ing itinerary farther east and south in Oregon 
and Washington. 

The Portland Symphony also fathers the 
Portland Symphonic Brass Ensemble which 
has opened up new vistas of music for the 
Northwest and revealed a wide repertoire of 
original compositions, including works by 
masters of the Renaissance and Baroque 
periods, through the twentieth century. The 
group was organized in February, 1953, by 
James Smith and John Trudeau, first trumpet 
and first trombone, respectively, of the Port- 
land Symphony Orchestra. The remainder of 


the personnel, also members of the symphony, 
includes Parks Wightman, trumpet; Charles 
Dietz, French horn; and George Phillips, bass 
trombone. 

Members of the quintet have widely varied 
backgrounds. Mr. Smith played with the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic before being brought 
to the Portland Symphony in 1951 by its con. 
ductor, James Sample. Mr. Wightman studied 
at University of Oregon and taught at Port. 
land School of Music. Bostonian Trudeau 
was also brought here by Mr. Sample in 1951, 
He has played with the New England Philhar- 
monic and the Boston Symphony. He now 
teaches at Lewis and Clark College. Mr. Phil- 
lips, hailing from Butte, Montana, came to 
Portland to join the Cole McElroy dance 
band. Mr. Dietz is also personnel manager 
for the Portland Symphony. Originally from 
New York, he was brought here sixteen years 
ago by Willem van Hoogstraten. He has 
headed the University of Portland’s band and 
is now band director at Pacific University. 

The concert debut of the Portland Sym- 
phonic Brass Ensemble occurred at Reed Col- 
lege on March 4, 1953, since which time they 
have been heard at the Portland Art Museum 
and at the Shakespearean Festival in Ashland, 
Oregon, where they gave an entire concert of 
Elizabethan music. Plans for the future in- 


clude another Shakespearean Festival this 
August, and, in the immediate future, an all- 
contemporary music program including the 
premiere of two works written especially for 
them, one by Peter Jona Korn of Los Angeles 
and one by Robert Crowley of Portland. 


Rare Works Presented 


The Portland Chamber Orchestra, organized 
in 1946, has for its double purpose to give 
young regional artists the experience of en- 
semble and solo playing, and to give com- 
posers a chance to hear their works performed. 
Seldom-played works are given first choice in 
arranging the programs. Residents thus 
have an opportunity to hear the works not 
only of very early composers but also of such 
contemporaries as Toch, Milhaud, Thomson, 


_ Schoenberg and Bloch. The orchestra gives 
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three concerts a year to capacity audiences at 
the 850-seat Lincoln Auditorium. It is still 
conducted by its founder, Boris Sirpo. 


Schools Make Music 


To know music in Oregon, one has to ex- 
amine also the schools’ musical activities. The 
public school system is amazingly alert to 
musical progress. In Portland twenty-one 
elementary instrumental music specialists are 
teaching classes for students interested in in- 
strumental music. Each of the nine high 
schools maintains a strong and growing in- 
strumental music department, with instru- 
mental specialists in charge of the band and 
orchestra. The vocal programs are equally 
impressive. “All-city” groups are also main- 
tained—an all-city elementary band and or- 
chestra, all-city high school orchestra, band 
and choir. The Annual Summer Music Camp. 
sponsored by the Music Department of the 
Portland Public Schools, is held in three cen- 
ters—Creston School, Jefferson High School 
and Lincoln High School for a four-week ses- 
sion each Summer. 


Eugene’s school system has a well-planned 
musical program, with chorus, bands, orches- 
tras. The high school string orchestra, num- 
bering thirty members, combines with mem- 
bers of the one-hundred-piece band to form 
the high school full orchestra. Eugene boasts 
four junior high bands and four junior high 
orchestras. In addition, a composite orches- 
tra of Eugene and the surrounding areas, 
called the junior symphony, presents annually 
concerts in Eugene, Junction City, Cottage 
Grove, Drain and other neighboring towns. 
Formed nineteen years ago, this organization 
is made up of students in a thirty-mile area. 


BELOW, left: Alicia McElroy Ensemble, Portland. 
Left to right: Mabelle Lilburn, Alicia McElroy, Vir- 
ginia Shirley Wright, Jennie Hansen Partridge, 
Doris Wildman Herse, Emma Lou Robinson. 


BELOW, right: Portland Chamber Orchestra, con- 
ductor, Boris Sirpo. 
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Each year Local 689 makes an award to the 
outstanding Eugene high school band and 
grants a scholarship to the University of 
Oregon to a graduating high school student. 

The State University located at Eugene, in 
the heart of the Willamette Valley and in the 
midst of vast timber lands, has a University 
Concert Orchestra of full symphonic propor- 
tions. In Portland, Reed College offers six 
times a year a “sound experiment” using 
groups of varying instrumentation, with little- 
known or heard modern works, ‘or works com- 
missioned from local composers or student- 
composers. For instance, the Greek play 
Antigone, as set to music by a former Reed 
student, Robert Crowley, was presented as one 
of these “sound experiments.” The University 
of Portland has a symphony orchestra, as well 
as a small instrumental group, two bands, 
three string quartets, woodwind and brass 
chamber.ensembles, and three choruses. Lewis 
and Clark College boasts a symphony, a sym- 
phonic band of sixty members, a pep band, 
an a cappella choir of sixty, a group of mad- 
rigal singers, and a men’s glee club. At 
Marylhurst College, also in Portland, a chorus 
of forty, a smaller choral group, a string 
chamber group with piano, and a woodwind 
unit have been formed in connection with the 
various musical courses. The Portland School 
of Music directed by Ariel Rubstein has been 
instrumental in bringing into being the Port- 
land Civic Opera Association. The Portland 
State Extension Center gives a two-year music 
course preparatory to transferring to the Uni- 
versity of Oregon at Eugene. 

Clark Junior College in Vancouver, Wash- 
ington, has a choir, a concert band and sev- 
eral chamber groups. It has also formed an 
interesting liaison with musical amateurs in 
the community with joint concerts. Every 
other Wednesday the college presents its 
music students in informal recitals for campus 
listeners. 

The Pacific University in Forest Grove, 
Oregon, is noted for its annual “Music in 
May” festival during which outstanding high 
school vocalists and instrumentalists meet on 


its campus to. rehearse and perform publicly. 
They split into a symphony orchestra of from 
75 to 100 pieces, a band of 100 to 200 pieces, 
and a chorus of 200 or more. Guest conduc- 
tors work with the group. 


They Sing as They Breathe 


All Oregon can be depended on to sing— 
and to sing in groups. Each city has some 
sort of choral organization. To Portland, 
however, goes the credit for an organization 
of two hundred vocalists, the Symphonic 
Choir, which, during the eight months of the. 
Winter season rehearses with its director, 
C. Robert Zimmerman, preparing for its two 
or three concerts a year. The Choir is now 
offering many full-scale concerts, oratorios, . 
operas, civic programs and radio appearances. 
In Eugene, the Bach Society is reportedly 
rapidly growing in membership. 

So near the pioneering days is Oregon that 
folk music still holds a prominent place—espe- 
cially in the Basque settlement of Jordan 
Valley and in the German communities of 
Clackamas County. There is sure to be sing- 
ing, and perhaps the strumming of guitars, 
at such events as the Gold Rush Celebration 
held in June at Canyon City, at the Fat Lamb 
Show—also held in June—at Gold Beach, at 
pioneer reunions, at Old Timers’ Picnics. 

Dance bands have their innings during such 
events, too. In Central Oregon, Larry Keown’s 
Band is famous for “smooth rhythms.” Coos 
Bay has about fifteen dance bands to serve 
the town and environs. Medford lists eighteen 
“from three to seven pieces.” 

Of late, Oregon’s chief boast, however, has 
been its symphony and opera development. 
The lavish natural scenery is finding supple- 
ment in the Summer Music Festival, and it is 
no mere chance that Portland has become 
known as the “Athens of the West.” Oregon’s 
pioneering spirit blended with musical educa- 
tion of a high order will undoubtedly brin 
about further gains in the symphonic an 
operatic field in the years to come. 


—T. H. and H. E. S. 
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THE GROWING NEED FOR KNOWLEDGE OF 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY MUSIC 


Each year the amount of early music which is put on phonograph 
records increases and multiplies; and as I watch this growing pile of new 
recordings, I shudder to think of the quantity of mayhem on the music 
of Corelli, Bach, Vivaldi and others which this represents. Most of these 
efforts to kill deathless music are perpetrated by those who think that suc- 
cess with nineteenth and twentieth-century music qualifies one to wade 
into the eighteenth century without adequate knowledge of performance 
practice. 

There are few complaints from the critics and ordinary listeners who 
do not know more than the performers, and so the situation can be im- 
proved only by the voluntary efforts of the musicians themselves to 
improve their knowledge in this important field. To be sure, everyone 
will not learn at the same rate of speed. A violinist who has been read- 
ing the articles in this column, for example, is likely to know more about 
eighteenth century bowing and phrasing than the average orchestra con- 
ductor. However he cannot apply this knowledge in an orchestral per- 
formance because he would be disobeying the wishes of the director. In 
solo work and chamber music he may try to use authentic ideas, and 
hope that some will eventually penetrate even to conductors. 

One of the most important differences between early and modern 
bowing practice is the manner of articulation. 


CRESCENDO-DIMINUENDO IN EARLY BOWING 


As was pointed out in this column last December, the basic difference 
between the early and modern bow strokes lies in their respective natural 
articulations. The modern bow stroke is dynamically even whereas the 
early stroke had a rising and falling dynamic. 


FARLY STROKE 
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MODERN STROKE 


As can be seen, the early stroke tends to produce a small diminuendo 
between every stroke, whereas the modern even dynamic sustains. the 
sound to give the illusion of an “endless bow.” The crescendos and 
diminuendos of the early bow were not all identical. They were some- 
times very gradual, sometimes sudden and sometimes somewhere between. 

A good eighteenth century violinist followed Leopold Mozart’s basic 
instructions (1756): Every tone, even the strongest attack, has a small, 
even if barely audible, softness at the beginning of the stroke . . . This 
same softness must also be heard at the end of each stroke . . . By means 
of pressure and relaxation one produces notes beautifully and touchingly 
(Ch. IV, No. 3). This unequivocal statement regarding the nature of 
the bow stroke is corroborated in part or whole by every writer on bow- 
ing of that period and contradicted by no one. L. Mozart describes four 
ways of dividing the bow between “pressure and relaxation,” all of which 
ways are merely versions of the basic stroke; the basic softness at the 
beginning and end of each stroke had to be used not only on Jong strokes 
but also to separate and articulate notes at every speed (Ch. IV, No. 10). 
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In this type of stroke we see the origin of the term detache,.and in the 
development of modern bowing we see how detache deteriorated until 
today it means mostly a legato stroke! According to Quantz and others, 
the only way in which legato could be produced on the early bow was 
by slurring notes on one bow. Bow connection for the sake of conceal- 
ing the sound of bow changing was unknown and unneeded. 


DIFFERENCES IN ACCENTED BOWINGS 


In the eighteenth century the terms spiccato and staccato were synony- 
mous. The reason for this can be found in the above quoted statement 
of L. Mozart, that every tone “even the strongest attack, has a small 
softness at the beginning.” Obviously it is impossible to produce the 
modern hard, biting staccato attack while there is “a small softness at 
the beginning of the stroke.” Thus all short accented strokes were 
bounced onto the string, and inasmuch as staccato had-not acquired the 
biting significance which it has today, it meant the same as spiccato. ~ 

The following musical example sums up the chief differences be- 
tween modern and eighteenth century accented bowing: 




















EARLY BOW 
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MODERN BOW 


1. Early stroke shortens notes to a greater degree than modern stroke. 

2. Early bow’s dynamic starts softly to a sudden loudness in the 
middle of the stroke, whereas modern bow starts with greatest volume 
at the beginning—such great volume, in fact, that if it were sustained it 
would result in a scratch. The articulation of the early accent sounds 
“Ja,” the modern one is a hard consonant “ta” or “ka.” 

3. To do their respective bowings naturally, the early stroke must 
begin and end with the bow in the air—or slightly lifted—sort of an easy 
bouncing stroke—whereas the modern stroke starts with a biting into 
the string. 

Observe that I do not advocate one bowing as always superior to the 
other. I simply believe that the early expression should be used where 
the early composer intended for it to be used, and later bowing styles for 
later music. The modern trick of starting chords and practically every- 
thing but sa/tando with a biting pressure on the string for modern accuracy 
is out of place in early music. The gentle attack was universally used, 
except when special staccato at the point was needed, up to Beethoven. 

The following musical example from Bach’s Double Violin Concerto 
shows two typical dynamic versions, the first an early one, the second 
modern: 


Largv ™a non tante 
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There is no question of taste involved in choosing between the two 
dynamics. One is in good taste for modern music, the other for early 
music. The old dynamic markings indicated above with their gentle rise 
and fall of volume on long notes, almost separated eighth notes, and 
slightly held strong beats, convey the musical phrase more or less as 
visualized by the composer; the modern dynamic trend, on the other 
hand, destroys the phrase by disobeying some of the basic early rules, 
as follows: 

A note held over to the beginning of the following beat was invari- 
ably played diminuendo in order to underline the dying breath before 
the new breath. The modern dynamic on the other hand has a crescendo 
where the diminuendo should be in order to present the whole measure 
as a “long line.” But the “long line” is a modern sustaining invention 
which does violence to the “spoken” phrasing of the baroque era, and is 
out of place even in the music of W. A. Mozart. 

Thus we see that no great knowledge of early phrasing is needed 
if we merely observe the rules of bowing and permit the natural diminu- 
endo which L. Mozart said should occur at the end of the stroke. I should 
mention in closing that vibrato followed the rise and fall of dynamics, 
increasing and decreasing accordingly. 
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Members of Local 599, Greenville, Ohio, whe were presented at a recent 

celebration with gold cards for twenty-five-year membership in the local. 

Reading left to right: Dan H. Brown, Carl Duebner, William Kurz, John 
Weaver and Ralph M. Slonaker. 


Acrosonic Spinet & Console Pianos : é 
: LOCAL 172 CREATES AWARD 
se ak ; Frank R. Craven, Secretary-Treasurer of Local 172, East Liverpool, 


Ohio, has announced that that local will present an annual award to the 
outstanding senior musician of each high school in its jurisdiction, which 
includes East Liverpool, Chester, Newell, Wellsville, Salineville, Irondale, 
East Palestine and New Waterford. 

The students will be selected each year by the supervisor of the instru- 
mental music department in each school. The award, which consists of a 
scroll and lapel pin bearing the name of the American Federation of Musi 
cians, and a paid-up membership in the local for a year, will be presented 
at graduation exercises or at the close of the annual band and orchestra 
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THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY, Dept. IM-44, CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


At the annual banquet of Local 214, New Bedford, Massachusetts, a framed 
Life Membership Certificate was presented to Frank Cass, the only living 
charter member of that local. Standing in the photograph left to right are: 
President A. “Doc” Coimbra, Frank Cass and Mayor Arthur N. Harriman. 
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In making this announcement, Mr. Craven explained, “Local 172 is 
interested in encouraging these young musicians after leaving school to 
continue playing their instruments. Those winning these awards will 
have an opportunity to become acquainted with the musicians in their 
various communities and the possibilities of band or orchestra engage- 
ments.” 

Local 172 hopes this-award will create through the years more interest 
in the instrumental department of the schools and an earnest endeavor 
on the part of the students to deserve it. 


QUARTER CENTURY OF SERVICE 


On February 15, 1954, the Board of Directors of Local 20, Denver, 
Colorado, gave a testimonial dinner at the Woolhurst Club in honor of 
Michael Muro, who, as of January 19, 1954, had completed twenty-five 
years of service as President of that local. The guests of honor, Mr. and 
Mrs. Muro, were the recipients of several silver articles, one of which, pre- 
sented to them by charter member James A. Gould, was appropriately 
engraved to commemorate “Mike’s” twenty-five years of faithful service 
as President of Local 20. 





President Muro was first installed as President on January 19, 1929 
(the year that the A. F. of M. convention was held in Denver), and has 
been re-elected to that office by a large majority in every election held since. 

Speeches given at the banquet had as their keynote the wish that 
Brother Muro may enjoy many more years of good health and uninter- 
rupted service. 


A MAYOR’S CONTRIBUTION 


The board of directors of Local 11, Louisville, Kentucky, has by 
resolution acknowledged Charles Farnsley’s “valuable contributions to the 
cultural and art program of the city, among these the very successful 
program of the Louisville Symphony Orchestra, during his term as 
Mayor of Louisville.” 

“On more than one occasion,” the resolution reads, “Mayor Farnsley 
has literally saved the symphony orchestra from disbandment and finan- 
cial collapse; and, by obtaining a substantial grant of funds from the 
Rockefeller Foundation, he has, it seems likely, placed the orchestra in 
the position of becoming a self-supporting institution, thereby establish- 
ing a precedent in nationwide symphonic activities. 

“The Board of Directors, on behalf of the local membership and the 
members of the Louisville Orchestra, extend to ex-Mayor Farnsley our 
sincere vote of gratitude and thanks for his untiring efforts and numerous 
contributions to the success of the orchestra as well as to the over-all art 
and cultural program of the city of Louisville.” 


ELECTIONS 


Local 494, Southbridge, Massachusetts, has changed its headquarters 
to 38 Central Street of that city. At its election on May 10, at which 
Henry Zaccardi was the principal speaker, it installed as president (for 
his fourth term), Ernest Tessier; as vice-president, Paul Hetu; as secretary 
and business agent (for his eleventh term), Del Derosier; as treasurer, 
Frank Prince, and as recording secretary, Lee Thomas. The executive 

(Continued on page thirty-six) 
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The St. Paul Civic Opera Company, started 
twenty-two years ago, has survived a depression, 
a war and periodic lapses into deep apathy. 
For many years its season of two grand operas 
and a musical comedy was supported only by 
ticket sales and the St. Paul Summer pop con- 
certs, in connection with ice-skating. Since pro- 
duction costs have soared a guarantee fund of 
$14,000, annually subscribed by the city’s busi- 
nessmen, has taken up the slack. They have 
found that for the musicals they need no big 
names—“musicals sell anyway”—but that for 
the grand operas they need impofts. Here 
again is that curious distinction, possible only 
where audiences have not yet really accepted 
the “grand” variety: light opera is to be under- 
stood, is to be intimate, is to be part of the 
living scene, while grand opera is to be foreign, 
exotic, imported, apart. 

Los Angeles boasts a Guild Opera Company 
with able directors—Carl Ebert, Dr. Richard 
Lert, Wolfgang Martin, Dr. jan Popper. It 
is made up of resident young singers. Its or 
chestra averages forty musicians, chosen from 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic. An annual 
feature is a season of opera for the schools, at- 
tended by around 30,000 children. All perform- 
ances are presented in English. 


To give opportunities to local talent is the 
avowed purpose of two opera groups in Cleve- 
land. The Cafarelli Opera Company, a benefit 
scholarship organization, celebrated its twentieth 
anniversary last September 27 with a production 
of Madame Butterfly. The Karamu Playhouse 
Company, a division of a community project of 
some forty years’ standing, puts on modern 
operas, among them Wilder's The Lowland 
Sea, Antheil’s Volpone and von Einem’s The 
Trial, each for a run of at least thirty perform- 
ances. This latter company is housed in a 
building erected with the aid of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, and thus has some right to the title 
it proudly claims as “the first permanent re- 
gional lyric theater in this country.” 
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A scene from a production of 
Mozart's “Marriage of Figaro,” by 
the Washington University 

Opera Theatre, St. Louis, Missouri 






















MADE IN 


The Jackson, Mississippi. Opera 
Guild since 1946 has given one grand 
opera yearly for two consecutive days 
during Thanksgiving week—its slogan, 
“no dues, no complimentary tickets for 
members, and every member actively 
engaged in some work of the produc- 
tion.” 
The Newport News Operatic So- 
ciety (Virginia) was formed in 1935 
by a group of singers who lean in their 
performances to grand opera—Carmen, 
Lucia, Martha. Their orchestra of fif- 
teen to twenty-five members and their 
regular Spring schedule bring them 
into the professional field, as do the 
thirty-seven-member orchestra and the 
six-performance-a-season schedule of the Dela- 
ware Philharmonic. 

Typical of the way smaller companies spring 
up is the birth and growth of the Chattanooga 
(Tennessee) Opera Association, founded in 
1943. Refugees Dr. Werner Wolff and his wife 
Emma Land Wolff settled in Chattanooga, be- 
gan to teach in the music department of Ten- 
nessee Wesleyan College, got bored with the 
recital routine, wanted something new, decided 
to put on an opera. Der Freischiitz—the first 
choice, with Dr. Wolff acting as coach, conduc- 
tor and pianist, crowded the college auditorium 
to capacity. Next they tried // Trovatore and 
then Carmen. All very successful. Thereupon 
the civic leaders of Chattanooga established the 
Opera Association and within ten days sponsors, 
donors and guarantors made it possible to ar- 
range for three performances a year. A good 
orchestra was got together—from a group that 
had been giving concerts in a desultory way. 
Operas are presented in English, this in com- 
pliance with the wishes of the townspeople. 

Since most American towns can or will ab- 
sorb only a few repetitions of one work, and 
only about one month all told of opera annually, 
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an opera company is almost forced to take to 
the road to lengthen the season, to forage for 
new audiences, to balance the budget. 

Some companies tour constantly. One of this 
type, managed by Fortune Gallo, has set some 
sort of record for mobility. In 1911, Gallo was 
general manager of the Lombardi Opera Com- 
pany which traveled for thirty consecutive weeks 
throughout the United States and Canada—even 
played three weeks in Honolulu. In 1912 his 
Pacific Coast Opera Company toured through- 
out that region as well as in Vancouver and Vic- 
toria. For thirty-eight years beginning in 1913, 
his San Carlo Grand Opera Company toured 
for twenty-five to forty-five weeks annually 
throughout the United States and Canada. The 
company all this while was supported wholly 
from its seven to eight performances a week. 
Enough said for the financial advantages of 
touring! 

Charles L. Wagner, another trouper extra- 
ordinary, has been transporting seventy-five 
American singers and players in two air-con- 
ditioned buses—singers in one, musicians in the 
other—with one twenty-eight-foot trailer truck 
tor stage sets, costumes and instruments, now 
for fourteen years, booking them for six or seven 
performances a week in cities 100 to 350 miles 
apart. During the eighteen- or nineteen-week 
season the company plays 120 different theaters. 
Lest the imagination-quait-before-this picture, 
imagine “superlatively comfortable” buses with 
much card-playing and even guitar-strumming 
en route. Wagner concentrates on just one oper- 
atic work during each Fall or Spring season. 
He himself, though he now boasts the ripe age 
of eighty-six, not only travels with the troupe 
but dashes betimes by bus or plane to points 
north, south, east and west to line up singers 
for the next season’s productions. The attrac- 
tion, so reads the prospectus, “sells at $3,000 to 
$3,500 a performance.” (The Metropolitan 
comes at $18,000 to $20,000 a production on the 
road. ) 


The rehearsal of “La Boheme” for the San Antonio Grand Opera Festival. At the table, 
left to right: Jan Gbur, Colline; Edwin Dunning, Schaunard; Mario del Monaco, Rodolfo; 
Vv. 14 


Bidu Sayao, Mimi; Giusepp 
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Raleigh’s Grass Roots Opera Company, 
through being sponsored by the Extension De- 
partment of the University of North Carolina, 
is able to sell its opera at as little as $110 the 
performance. It works this way: a town orders 
its favorite, and the company fares forth bus 
wise and truck-wise over mountains, rivers and 
valleys to give, complete with singers, scenery 
and one lone pianist (Aileen Lynn) acting as 
“orchestra,” Carmen, Traviata or Pagliacci. To 
date it has given over 300 performances before 
audiences in eighty-one communities, many of 
which have never before witnessed real opera. 
This would seem to be the ultimate in port- 
ability, adjustability, and kaleidoscopic economy. 

Most of the larger opera companies tour for 
at least part of the year. The New York City 
Opera Company guests in Chicago, Detroit, 
East Lansing, Michigan, and Madison, Wiscon- 
sin. In its sixth season in Chicago, November 
18-29, 1953, it presented fourteen performances. 
The Detroit Grand Opera Association was host 
to it for the third consecutive year in eight per- 
formances, November 10-16, 1953. The con- 
templated 1954-55 season of the Philadelphia 
La Scala Opera Company will include, besides 
twelve performances in Philadelphia, twenty 
additional ones on tour. The company in the 
past has toured cities in twenty-six States 
and Canada. The Pacific Opera Company, 
after presenting a Spring season in San Fran- 
cisco, pays a visit to Reno, Nevada. The North- 
west Grand Opera Association, based in Seattle, 
goes on opera-performing jaunts to Portland, 
Yakima, Tacoma, Olympia and Everett, Wash- 
ington. The Los-Angeles Conservatory’s “Dol- 
lar Opera” gives performances (with the cooper- 
ation of Local 47) in San Pedro, Long Beach, 
Santa Ana, and Redlands. The New England 
Opera Theater, based in Boston, travels just 
about the length and breadth of the land. 

The greatest trouper of all these larger groups, 
without a doubi, is the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, and it frankly admits this getting around 
is what balances its books. It started on the 
road from its very first season in 1883 and has 
been going ever since, gradually increasing its 
radius. That February of the first season they 
encountered a flood in Cincinnati. The San 
Francisco earthquake and fire caught them in 
1906. But it took more than fire or flood to 
keep them at home. By 1941 eleven cities were 
being visited during the regular season and 
many more outside it. The Spring tour for 1954 
includes Cleveland (eight operas), Boston 
(eight), Atlanta (four), Birmingham (two), 
Memphis (one), Dallas (four), Oklahoma City 
(one), St. Louis (one), Des Moines (one), 
Minneapolis (four), Bloomington (two), Lafay- 
ette (one), Chicago (six), and Toronto (six). 
Also the company makes weekly in-season visits 
to Philadelphia. 

Clearly, the Metropolitan is the greatest thing 
that happens, operatically speaking, in many of 
the cities it visits. It starts mass migrations of 
opera-lovers from adjacent cities; clubs are or- 
ganized expressly to further its aims; opera 
houses are built to house its seasons. The Balti- 
more Opera Club has sponsored seventy-four 
Metropolitan Opera Nights in their city with- 
out a deficit. In Dallas the Metropolitan has 
been a powerful lure to audiences of out-of- 
towners as well as localites. In fact, out-of-town 
ticket purchasers have registered from as many 
as thirty other:states... Parties come bus-wise and 
even air-wise from Washington, Oregon, Iowa, 
Kansas, Wisconsin, Colorado, Arizona, New 


A scene from Act Il of Verdi’s “A Masked Ball,” presented by the Louisiana State University 


Mexico and Calitornia. Large delegations appear 
from Mexico City and Monterrey. In Cleve- 
land in 1927 the Northern Ohio Opera Associa- 
tion was formed just to insure the annual appear- 
ance of the Metropolitan Opera. As a result the 
season of eight performances is a fixture there. 
The average attendance is 9,000. There has 
never been a deficit, never a need to call upon the 
guarantors. Moreover, in recent years the North- 
ern Ohio Opera Association has made a sub- 
stantial annual donation to the Metropolitan to 
buy costumes and to refurbish the sets. 

This enthusiasm is all as it should be. The 
Metropolitan, high of standard, broad in scope, 
representative of America, should be supported, 
by those it visits train-wise and air-wise, as well 
as by opera devotees in the home city. Espe- 
cially so, since it receives not one penny from 
city, state or national government. Director 
Rudolph Bing, citing the instances of the Berlin 
opera which receives a government subsidy of 
a million dollars and of the Milan opera which 
receives a subsidy of two million, added with 
understandable irony, “But the Metropolitan is 
broke!” 


This adoration for the Metropolitan has 
proved good for the towns, too. For, by bring- 
ing operatic perfection (or near-perfection) into 
many communities, it has worked as a goal and 
as an incentive. However, it is a fact that this 
very perfection has sometimes tended to discour- 
age local effort. To make a parallel, it is as if 
our operatic activities functioned on only two 
levels: five or six companies members of the 
“major league” and innumerable campus 
“teams” (opera workshops) carrying on as-ad- 
juncts to the educational system. Nothing in 
between. School stuff or stardom, and no way 
of getting from one to the other! 

From very desperation, many of our singers 
have gone to Europe to find permanent niches. 
At the present time there are twenty-eight young 
American singers with permanent engagements 
in the opera houses of Aachen, Augsburg, 
Bremen, Darmstadt, Duesseldorf, Essen, Flens- 
burg, Freiburg, Hamburg, Karlsruhe, Keil, Kre- 
feld, Mainz, Munich, Nuremberg, Oldenburg, 
Regensburg, Wiesbaden, Wuerzburg—and this 
is to mention German cities alone! Three win- 
ners of the Blanche Thebom Award, which has 
been granted now for five years, have been en- 
gaged by important German and Swiss opera 
houses to sing leading roles. In what other field 
of endeavor would America let her top talent 


be siphoned off to give vitality to foreign coun- 
tries? 

Canada is acutely conscious of this problem. 
For his graduation address at the Royal Con- 
servatory of Music of Toronto, Dean Boyd Neel 
told the young students, “If you ask a Canadian 
working, say, in London or Paris why he left 
Canada you always get the same answer: “There 
was not enough work for me at home.’ If he 
be a singer he will tell you that there was no 
opera for him to join. Well, that won't be true 
very soon! .. . To see such wonderful talent dis- 
sipating over the world’s surface, when it might 
be here enriching the life of this great country, 
makes one very angry.” 

For the very survival of the Metropolitan it- 
self, if that were all, we need means of develop- 
ing American singers. The Metropolitan of pre- 
World War days was based in European talent, 
a base which has now corroded and crumbled. 
Now Americans must build from the ground up. 
Of the eighty-nine members on the Metropoli- 
tan roster in the 1953-54 season, forty-four are 
American-born. A high average, but not high 
enough. 

Another reason for encouraging professional 
operas in cities throughout the land is the pres- 
ence in almost every sizable community of or- 
chestras of symphonic proportions and highly 
skilled membership. There they sit and play 
their self-imposed programs, practically begging 
for a chance to be heard. Yet, far from provid- 
ing opportunities for these instrumentalists, not 
to speak of the vocalists, we are leaving them 
with next to no professional outlets. 

We cannot think, however, that the picture 
will remain so dark. Americans in the long 
run can be counted on to believe in their com- 
munal enterprises, to believe in horizontal as 
well as vertical democracy, to believe that Fruit- 
land, New Mexico, or Thermopolis, Wyoming, 
has artistic possibilities as well as New York 
City. Such being their conviction, it seems not 
too much to look forward to the development 
of at least fifty opera companies in larger cities, 
with many more in the smaller communities, 
these paying their singers, instrumentalists and 
other workers living wages. A force for cul- 
ture, this, which will not only graduate talent: 
to the Metropolitan, but will also determine 
many talented young people to stay right at 
home, enriching the life of their communities 
while they enrich their own. 


—Hope Stoddard. 










MEL BRANDT, network artist 
and hotel entertainer, has also 
worked in Hollywood studios. 
Louella Parsons named him her 
favorite accordionist. Like other 
topflight accordion virtuosos, Mel 
plays the Excelsior Symphony 
Grand. 
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GUIDE TO 
Accordion 
Playing 





By ALFRED MAYER 





THE BELLOWS 


Most of the TV viewers who have seen accordionists perform are 
almost certain to see them demonstrating a bagful of flashy tricks. First 
and foremost in anyone’s bag of tricks is the over-done bellows shake. 
Unrortunately, the trick use of the bellows shake is in great favor, whereas 
the musical possibilities have suffered. The bellows shake is use of the 
bellows on the accordion to detach and disconnect tones, rather than the 
use of the fingers or wrists. It is very similar to tremolo-type bowing in 
use On string instruments. Whether one cares to be flashy or not doesn’t 
matter; I believe that everyone should have some sort of a basic knowl- 
edge of the shake in order to execute some passages and rhythms other- 
wise impossible. One doesn’t learn to do a bellows shake properly in a 
short period of time. It must be practiced and developed slowly. In fact, 
one of the big secrets in mastering a shake is to relax and work slowly. 
The finished product would lead one to believe that it takes a great deal 
of effort and strain, but such is not the case. The first step in developing 
the shake is usually to practice simple scales very slowly with hands 
independently and then combined, thus: 











Students who are used to practicing with proper bellows ail the time 
will find it not too difficult to control them for the bellows shake. Those 
of us who pull out easier than we pull in will have to readjust our method 
and manner of playing. Of prime importance in rendering the bellows 
shake is the fit of the straps and the position of the accordion. Many of 
us can get by normally with a slovenly fit and not suffer thereby too much 
(though I wouldn’t recommend it). With a shake, though, the straps 
must fit perfectly or else the accordion will be moving in all sorts of 
directions. The left strap should be shorter than the right and the key- 
board should be more or less in line with the chin. In a sitting position, 
the top corner of the keyboard should fit in (if possible) the right shoulder 
cavity in the area of the pectoralis major. (Women and men who are 
of slight build oftentimes find this physically impossible.) . The lower 
end of the keyboard should be stopped by the inside of the leg down 
near the knee. With these two points of contact, the instrument will 
remain a bit more stationary and permit the player to perform without 
any wasted effort. The bellows shake is produced primarily by the left 
wrist. This must be loose and flexible at all times. The bass strap should 
be as tight as is feasible in order to conserve energy expended. The 
bellows shake may be used for repeated individual tones 
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Years ago those in the field who were reluctant to adopt the bellows 
shake asserted that they could reproduce with their hands anything that 
could be played with the shake. I don’t think they would repeat such 
a statement today. The bellows shake can also be played with various 


rhythms: 





In addition to all the repeated tones we've talked about, a shake can 
be used with individual notes for a detached staccato far different from 
the lightest produced by the hand alone: 











Shakes may also be used with a combination of normal bellows-ing 


and alternating between the two: 
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In many Latin-type compositions where there is a demand for several 
rapidly repeated chords, the shake is invaluable. This example is not 
practical without the bellows shake: 
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Particularly when we try to coordinate the two hands with the same 
rhythm. Back in vaudeville days, just as the drummers were imitating 
trains, accordionists imitated the iron horses by depressing several left- 
hand buttons indiscriminately and simultaneously. The bellows were 
then used in a shake starting at a grave tempo and very gradually increas- 
ing it to a presto. Pauses were inserted intermittently where with their 
right hands near the tops of their keyboards they would play a diminished 
seventh chord to simulate a train whistle. Musically, this was rather low 
end vulgar, but visually and audience-wise it was a real show-stopper. 
Personally, I believe the shake is a very useful device when used with 
taste. The late Pietro Frosini gained the admiration and respect of every- 
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Gretsch Spotlight 


“That great Gretsch sound” 
draws rave of drum 
star-maker, Sam Ulano 
















Sam Ulano and Gretsch Broadkasters 
Sam Ulano heads an outstanding modern drumming school, is well-known 
as author of many popular drum books, including “Bassbops.” Sam, tremen- 
dously respected by top drummers everywhere, says about Gretsch Broad- 
kasters, “Greatest drums I ever owned.” Try a Gretsch Broadkaster drum 
outfit yourself at your dealer. See the drums played by Sam Ulano (and 
consistent top winners of national drummer popularity polls) in your free 
Gretsch drum catalog. Write today: Dept. 1M654, Frep. Gretscu, 60 Broadway, 
Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 





BEAUTY DIGNITY 






The purchase of a LIFTON 
Case is like buying paid-up 
insurance for the life of your . 
valued instrument. =e 
You can afford this protec- THE 


“-." 


pn beg 
Lifton 
x = 


tion for pennies more. ee 
THE LIFTON MFG. CORPORATION — 'NSERUMENT 


18 WEST !6m STREET ‘ NEW YORK, N. ¥, 
LIFTON CASES ARE MADE FOR ALL INSTRUMENTS 
Insist on the LIFTON Trademark — Your Guarantee of Satisfaction 





PROTECT YOUR FUTURE Buy your EXTRA Bonds Now! 
28 . 








KcCHMIQUE of PeRCUSSION 





By GEORGE LAWRENCE STONE 


PRACTICE PAD POINTERS 


We all are interested in getting the most out of our drumming and 
matching its character to that of the music. 

While character in drumming is developed bit by bit as we go along, 
its natural development begins in elementary lessons and on the practice 
pad, for the pad, not the drum itself, is the beginner’s first instrument. On 
the pad habits are formed—lasting habits—that could persist throughout 
a lifetime of playing. The would-be drummer is fortunate indeed if he 
has an instructor who realizes the vital importance of developing good 
habits from the beginning, and of taking pains to correct the ever-so-many 
bad ones that spring up unbidden like weeds in a garden. 





The pad itself can be a help or a hindrance, according to the way it 
is used. First of all, it should be firmly affixed—-nailed, screwed, riveted, 
or merely tied with cord—to the chair-seat, table-top or drum stand on 
which it is to rest. There is nothing more distracting to pupil or profes- 
sional than to have to follow a jumping, sliding pad around with a pair 
of sticks. 

The angle of the pad playing surface and that of the drum itself is 


important too. They should coincide. It is a mistake to practice for 
long, hard hours on a pad tilted at one angle, then to transfer the beats 
so painstakingly learned onto a drumhead tilted at a different angle; or 
perhaps lying flat (horizontally). This transference from pad to drum, 
and vice versa, involves enough variance in the line-up of playing muscles 
to be a hindrance to top notch execution for some time to come. A slight 
hindrance, to be sure, but an unnecessary one. 

Many a drummer (and hot always a beginner, either) practices with 
his pad set in the conventional way as shown in the drum catalogs; side- 
wise, with the high side to his left. But when he arranges his outfit, 
ten to one he twists his snare drum around until its highest side is nearer 
him than to his left. This involves a decided change in the line-up of 
playing muscles, thus constituting a further hindrance. And all this 
can be so nicely avoided by seeing to it that the angle and twist of drum 
and pad coincide. 


PLAYING SPOTS ON THE DRUMHEAD 


A Brooklyn reader asks if it is permissible to strike a drumhead 
off dead centre. 

It certainly is permissible to strike the drumhead anywhere and in 
any way that fits the character of the music involved. Today, in addition 
to conventional playing, drummers are looking for new sounds. By strik- 
ing the head on different playing spots (areas) we produce different 
sounds—some new, some otherwise. In some of the Latin-American 
rhythms we get a really different sound by striking, not the head itself, 
but on the side of the drum. Indeed, when we consider the many and 
various ways we are told to strike our respective instruments (snare drum 
included) in some of the current. novelty percussion ensembles, the 
sounds, whether we approve or not, seem to be very important. And, 
back to the beginning, different sounds are largely produced on a drum- 
head by striking on different areas. 

Conventionally, the ideal playing spot on the drum head is dead 
centre, with stick tips held at right angles and an inch or so apart. 

Here we get the true drum tone and, in military drumming, dead 





centre is a must, for it is on this area that we get maximum power. 
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In art drumming, which embraces orchestral concert, theatrical, sym- 
phonic, and concert band work, many professionals strike a little off- 
centre. This is my own favorite playing spot. Here the drum tone is 
more musical, the snare action more sensitive and the head more 
susceptible to delicacy of shading. 


PRACTLCAL 


ky 


Avoid this, or any other position in which sticks are out of proper 
alignment and thus strike on different sounding spots on the head. 


AVOID 


S 


In modern combos playing dance work, many of the boys spread their 
sticks as shown below and strike the head three or four inches in from 
the hoop (nearer the centre for louder blows). By holding sticks at a 
low angle, so low that the stick shoulders almost touch the hoop, they can, 
by the slightest depression of hands, strike head and hoop simultaneously, 
thus producing rim shots with ease and accuracy. It would appear in the 
following graph that the playing spots of right and left sticks are quite 
divergent, but so long as either stick is struck from approximately the 
same distance in from the hoop the difference in tone, while discernible, 
is slight. 


MODERN 
(Continued on page thirty-eight) 
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D rummers / 
Send tor the Greatest 
W FL prum cataioc 
ever issued! 
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CT] VE 7 I'd like a copy of the NEW WFL 
e 1955 color drum catalog today! 


NAME i ab Wancaett =< 





ADDRESS ; Be Tete 


CITY STATE_____ oa es 





It’s the GREATEST drum book we've 
ever published containing 48 packed 
pages of new outfits, tympani, pedals, 
holders, and other hot, new accesso- 
ries. Many illustrations are in beauti- 
ful 4-color process. Never before have 
so many new items appeared between 
two covers — get your copy today of 
the largest drum catalog on the market 
from the World’s Largest Drum Manu- 
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Gretsch Spotlight 

Star guitarist Sal Salvador suggests 
“be kind to your fingers” week— — 
“try a guitar like mine!” 





Sal Salvador and Gretsch Guitar 


The Sal Salvador name fronts a lively new Blue Note Album (#5035) which 
displays still other facets of the great Sal Salvador style and versatility. Sal, 
incidentally, now has his own quintet, makes lots of good records, plays the 
Birdland-ish niteries as well. He was the one, you may recall, who tickled us 
pink one day while on tour with the Stan Kenton Organization by calling 
long distance to say how impressed he was with his new Gretsch guitar. After 
many months, Sal still claims it’s the “fastest, easiest-playing guitar I’ve ever 
handled. That extra slim Miracle Neck keeps my fingers from tiring. Wonder- 
ful!” Send for your Free Gretsch Album that shows the Gretsch Electromatic 
Cutaway Guitar played by Sal Salvador. And be sure to ask for your Free auto- 
graphed photo of Sal also. Write: Frev. Gretscn, Dept. IM-654, 60 Broadway, 


Brooklyn 11, New York. 














- SQUIER STRINGS 


Designed For Professionals 


NOTE GUITARISTS: 
MAKE SURE YOU HAVE SQUIER-TRUED OR ELECTRO-AMP 
STRINGS FOR BRILLIANCE, BALANCE, AND DURABILITY 


Vv. C. SQUIER CO. BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 














To make the ‘Hot Canary’ really fly 
| insist on... 
Pirastro Wondertone Strings!” 


PIRASTRO WONDERTONE 
CHROMIUM STEEL... 











Grafton J. Fox 


GRAFTON JAMES FOX 

Grafton James Fox (Daddy Fox) 
passed away on April 13 at the age 
of seventy-nine. He had been Secre- 
tary of Local 94, Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
for forty-one years. At the time of 
his death he was one of Tulsa’s best 
known leaders in the organized labor 
movement, a dynamic man who had 
pounded city commission tables and 
faced many business executives dur- 
ing his career. He had been Dele- 
gate to many Conventions of the 
A. F. of M. and also served as Presi- 
dent of the Southern Conference of 
Musicians. He had played in many 
theaters and parades and forty-five 
years ago landed in Tulsa on a one- 
performance stand at the Grand 
Opera House and since then had 
called Tulsa his home. He was a 
life member of Local 94, A. F. of 
M., the Tulsa Trades Council, the 
Akdar Shrine and the Indiana Con- 
sistory at McAlester. He also be- 
came a member of the Tulsa Cham- 
ber of Commerce, a move which 
furthered employment for many of 
the members of the local and gener- 
ally established better public relations 
for musicians in that area. He was 
stricken with a heart condition in 
March due to which he was con- 
fined to the Hillcrest Hospital in 
Tulsa. He was released the latter 
part of the month and returned to 
the office to resume his duties in 
the local. The strain and his ad- 
vanced age were probably too much. 
He will be missed by the local and 
also at the Conventions. 


FRANCIS PATT, JR. 

Francis Patt, Jr., President of 
Local 187, Sharon, Pennsylvania, 
passed away on April 17. 

He was a member of that local’s 


CLOSING CHORD 





Examining Board two years, a mem- 
ber of its Executive Board three 
years, and its President two years, 
and serving his third term when he 
passed away. Mr. Patt had attended 
the past two Conventions and was 
to be a delegate also at this. 

For the past seven years he was 
supervisor of music in Farrell, Penn- 
sylvania, public schools. He also 
had played piano with various dance 
bands in this area. 


WARD BEECHER HARRINGTON 

Ward Beecher Harrington, native 
of New York City, died suddenly 
on January 29. 

In 1934 Mr. Harrington was 
designated a life member of Local 
47, Los Angeles. He served as 
Financial Secretary of the local from 
May, 1919, to the end of the 1922 
term, and again from 1927 to 1940 
inclusive. 

He was also a director of the 
Musicians’ Club of Los Angeles 
from 1932 to 1938 both as Vice- 
President and Trustee. 


ANTONIO “TONY” DOMINGUEZ 

Antonio “Tony” Dominguez, 
sixty-one-year-old life member of 
Local 308, Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia, passed away April 9 after a 
lengthy illness. 

His entire life was devoted to the 
music profession. He played with 
many outstanding orchestras, among 
them Paul Whiteman’s original or- 
chestra in Santa Barbara’s Potter 
Hotel. 

Prior to his illness he was very 
active in local affairs, having served 
on the Executive Board for several 
years. 


RAYMOND F. OTTO 

Raymond F. Otto, Vice-President 
of Local 67, Davenport, Iowa, for 
the past seventeen years, passed away 
on March 13 at the age of fifty-four. 
He had served the local also as its 
Secretary for six years. Mr. Otto 
had been a delegate to many A. F. 
of M. Conventions. 

A member of the Tri-City Sym- 
phony under its first conductor, Lud- 
wig Becker, and of the late Ernst 
Otto and Albert Petersen bands, he 
also played trumpet in local dance 
orchestras. 

Surviving him are his wife, a son, 
Jack Frederick; a daughter, Roberta 
Louise; his mother and a sister. 

(Continued on page thirty-eight) 
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* Thirteen artist musicians from 
six famous United States sym- 
phony orchestras, and one of the 
world’s best-known saxophonists, 
Sigurd Rasher, will gather in 
Springfield, Ohio, June 17-19 to 
offer instruction in orchestral play- 
ing to their less famous colleagues, 
in a Musicians Workshop pre- 
sented by the American Symphony 
Orchestra League. 

The workshop is a part of the 
League’s ninth annual national 
convention, in which the Spring- 
field Symphony Orchestra will 
serve as host to several hundred 
symphony orchestra representa- 
tives from all parts of the United 
States and Canada. Included 
among the delegates will be or- 
chestra conductors, managers, mu- 
sicians. composers, members of 
orchestra executive boards and 
symphony women’s committees. 

Included on the workshop staff 
are Richard Burgin, concert mas- 
ter of the Boston Symphony; Sam- 
uel Lifschey, solo violist of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra; Walter 
Heermann, former solo cellist of 
the Cincinnati Symphony and pres- 
ent conductor of the Madison Civic 
Symphony, Wisconsin; Willis 
Page, bassist of the Boston Sym- 
phony; the Chicago Symphony 
Woodwind Quintet composed of 
James Stowell, clarinetist; Wilbur 
Simpson, bassoonist; Philip Far- 
kas, hornist; Ralph Johnson, flut- 
ist; and Robert Mayer, oboist: 
William Vaachiano, solo trumpeter 
of the New York Philharmonic; 
L. V. Haney, trombonist of the 
New oy Philharmonic; Saul 
Goodm&in, tympanist of the New 
York Philharmonic; Arthur Coop- 


NUGGETS 


NEWS 


of the 


Detroit 
and Sigurd Rasher, 


saxophone artist. 


er, percussionist 
Symphony; 


* E. Power Biggs, concert organ- 
ist, has just completed a_ two- 
month concert tour of twelve coun- 
tries of Europe, where he intro- 
duced works of American com- 
posers. He played a minimum of 
thirty recitals, orchestral perform- 
ances and broadcasts — many of 
them in great cathedrals. His re- 
cital in Westminster Abbey, Lon- 
don, featured American music. 


* Several special scholarships are 
open to qualified students in 
(Continucd on page thirty-two) 





Joseph Soprani, who toured with 
the USO Camp Shows for four months 
to Japan, Korea and the Pacific Is- 
lands, will make an appearance with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, on its Stu- 
dents Concerts Series, during the 

1954-55 season. 










Contents of Sook Mo. 7 
OVER THE RAINBOW 
DON'T BLAME ME 
COQUETTE 
AGAIN 
YOU WERE MEANT FOR ME 
I'M IN THE MOOD FOR LOVE 
I'LL NEVER BE THE SAME 
THANKS A MILLION 
FOR ALL WE KNOW 
TRY A LITTLE TENDERNESS 














Price $1.25 each book 






Goorge Shearing 


INTERPRETATIONS FOR PIANO 


Book No 
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THAT OLD FEELING 
I'LL SEE YOU IN MY DREAMS 
EVERYTHING | HAVE IS YOURS 
RAMONA 
ONCE IN A WHILE 
SWEET AND LOVELY 
SPRING IS HERE 
STREET OF DREAMS 
HOW ABOUT YOU 
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oe Haynes Hlute 





SOLID SILVER FLUTES 
PICCOLOS | 


Made by WILLIAM S. HAYNES CO. 


Shops: 12 Piedmont Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts 
Branch: Wm. S. Haynes Studio, 33 West 51st Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 2 

















































PLAY TRUMPET? EMBOUCHURE WORRY? 
MOUTHPIECE CONFUSION? GUESSING? 


Don’t guess — Make certain — Write for embouchure 
and mouthpiece information — It’s Free. 


HARRY L. JACOBS 










2943 WASHINGTON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 




































A WOODWIND MOUTHPIECE 
You need this Reed Instrument mouthpiece Guide, a Secu beanie 


172 Woodwind facings with comp 


lete specifications. 
and selection of mouthpiece —piee a helpful resend -- ergo ste 


dealer or write today. 


DEPT. B654, 601 WEST 26th STREET, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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NEWS NUGGETS 


(Continued from page thirty-one) 


stringed bass and woodwind in- 
struments at the New England Con- 
servatory of Music. The amounts 
of the scholarships will provide 
the entire tuition in the major in- 
strument. 

Requests for further informa- 
tion are to be made by June 15, 
1954, to New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, Boston, Mass. 


* From May 28th to 31st the Na- 
tional Song Festival of the North- 
eastern Singers of America pre- 
sented at Jersey City Armory a 
series of concerts which featured 
a massed chorus of 5,000 voices 





singing under the conductorship of 
Ernest H. Wiemer. The Jersey 
City Symphony assisted. 


* The Gotham Concert Trio is at 
present on a tour of the eastern 
coast, and during the 1954-55 sea- 
son will make tours throughout the 
United States and subsequent tours 
in Canada and New Mexico. The 
trio is made up of Diana Steiner, 
violinist; Ruth Condell, cellist; 
Seymour Bernstein, pianist. Miss 
Steiner, who made her debut re- 
cital at Town Hall in 1952, is a 
product of the Curtis Institute in 
Philadelphia. Ruth Condell, a stu- 
dent of the Juilliard and Mannes 
schools and Yale University School 
of Music, toured during the 1952- 
53 season as a member of the 





Metropolitan Ensemble. Seymour 
Bernstein, a pupil of Alexander 
Brailowsky, attended the Mannes 
and Juilliard schools. During two 
years of Army service, he played 
over one hundred concerts for 
United Nations troops in Korea 
and made a solo appearance with 
the Korean Navy Symphony. Last 
Summer he captured the Durand 
Prize in international competitions 
at Fontainebleau Conservatory. 


+ 


Delegates to the Milwaukee Conven- 
tion and their guests are invited to 
visit the Beihoff Music Company, 
5040 West North Avenue, to inspect 
the sound-proofing and air-condi- 
tioning of their studios. Visitors will 
each receive a useful book entitled, 
“Music Dictionary and Theory.” 



























Left to right: 
Diana Steiner, violinist; Seymour Bern- 
stein, pianist; Ruth Condell, cellist. 


Gotham Concert Trio. 
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Your SM-L Prize Wenning Justriuuments 


Decades of woodwind making experience stand behind each $.M.L. Instrument. 
The choice of artists and craftsmen, $.M.L. Instruments have been prize winners 
all over the world ... their fine reputation is based on consistently superior 


performance. Try an $.M.L. . . 
SAXOPHONES @ CLARINETS @ ENGLISH HORNS @ OBOES 


« you'll hear the difference! 


FREE! Colorful 8 page S.M.1. Catalog ... Write Dept. 8654 
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NO MORE lost, strayed, frayed or soiled 
sheet music. No more frantic search through 
mixed-up stacks of muddled music! Don’t 
pile it— FILE it in the wonderful finger-tip 
trays of a modern TONKabinet. Thousands 
say there's nothing else so handy; no other 

: filing method so easy. Beau- 
tiful styles and sizes for stu- 
dios, homes, schools, bands. 
Capacities up to 2750 pages. 


WRITE FOR FREE 
illustrated data with handy hints 
on filing, and name of nearest 
dealer. TONK Mfg. Co., 1914 N. 
Magnolia Ave., Chicago 14, lil. 
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Finest music furniture 
since 1873 


PORTRAIT OF A GONE CAT 


Right this minute he’s free- 
wheeling it to his music 
dealer’s shack to dig the 
cool, new CuNnpDy-BETTONEY 


clarinets, flutes and piccolos. 


AMERICAN MADE ... FINEST MADE 


Write for tree catalog today! 


CUNDY-BETTONEY 
Hyde Park 36, Boston, Mass. 








PIANO TUNING 


LEARN AT HOME. COMPLETE COURSE IN 
TUNING AND REPAIRING, written by DR. 
WILLIAM BRAID WHITE, World’s Leading 
Piano Technician and Teacher. 

For Details Write: KARL BARTENBACH 
1001 East Wells Street, Lafayette, indiana 
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COMPILED TO DATE 





OFFICERS OF NEW LOCAL 


Local 491, Virgin Islands, U. S. A. 
—President, Alfred Lockhart, Box 
714, St. Thomas, V. I. Secretary, 
Rudolph Francis, Charlotte Amalie, 
St. Thomas, V. I. 


CHANGE IN CONFERENCE 
OFFICERS 


California - Arizona - Nevada Con- 


ference — President, Edward  B. 
Wheeler, 1154 Twelfth Ave., San 
Diego 2, Calif. 


Northwest Conference of Musi- 
cians — President, Leo J. Koutnik, 
P. O. Box 216, Nampa, Idaho. Sec- 
retary, Harry L. Reed, 4127 Fre- 
mont Ave., Seattle 3, Wash. Phone 
MElrose 0606. 


CHANGES OF OFFICERS 


Local 94, Tulsa, Okla.—Secretary, 
Weymouth B. Young, 911 South El- 
wood. Phone 2-4510. 

Local 157, Lynchburg, Va.—Sec- 
retary. Angelo Perry, 4396 Fort Ave. 
Phone 22678. 

Local 187, Sharon, Pa.—President, 
Emil Bossick, 17 West State St. 

Local 253, Warsaw, Ind. — Secre- 
tary, Harvey Collins, Collins Music 
Store, 24 East Market St., Hunting- 
ton, Ind. Phone 1447. 

Local 268, Lincoln, [1l.—Secretary, 
Winton C. Hoose, P. O. Box 181, At- 
lanta, Il. 

Local 
President, 
1352 Mission. Secretary, 
Starwyck, c/o Station 
Phone Hlllcrest 2-2322. 

Local 437, Rochester, Minn.—Sec- 
retary, Kendall J. Heins, 1612 Ninth 
Ave., N. E. 

Local 591, Port Arthur-Fort Wil- 
liam, Ont., Canada—President, Les- 
ter Vayrynen, 231 McIntyre St., Port 


73 
~- ’ 
Her man 


Fayetteville, Ark. — 
A. Tuck, Jr., 
Stephen 
KGRH. 


Arthur, Ont., Canada. Secretary, 
Don M. Black, 254 South Winder- 
mere <Ave., Port Arthur, Ont., 
Canada. 


Local 689, Eugene, Ore. — Presi- 
dent, Roy M. Morse, 2298 Columbia 
St. 


CHANGES IN ADDRESSES 


OF OFFICERS 


Local 26, Peoria, Ill. — President, 
Alvin T. McCormick, 1808 North 
Madison Ave. 

Local 136, Charleston, W. Va.— 
President, J. Merle Hammett, 17 
Capitol St., Charleston 1, W. Va. 

Local 141, Kokomo, Ind. — Secre- 
tary, H. Ralph Hutto, 1008 East 
Taylor St. 

Local 145, Vancouver, B. C., Can- 
ada—Secretary, George E. Leach, 
402 West Pender St., Suite 315, Van- 
couver 3, B. C., Canada. Phone 
Tatlow 1564. 

Local 194, Abbotsford, Wis.—Sec- 
retary, Eugene M. Lindau, Box 232. 

Local 268, Lincoln, I1l.—President, 
Harry J. Ryan, 1106 Kickapoo St. 
Phone 1867-L. 

Local 375, Oklahoma City, Okla.— 
President, A. C. Murphy, 505 North 
Broadway, Oklahoma City 3, Okla. 
Secretary, James Whittaker, 505 
North Broadway, Oklahoma City 3, 
Okla. 

Local 381, Casper, Wyo. — Presi- 
dent, S. K. Walsh, 1326 South Wol- 
cott. Phone 23131. 


Minn. — 
1436 


Local 437, Rochester, 
President, Earl Welhaven, 
First St., N. W. 

Local 494, Southbridge, Mass. — 
Secretary, Adelard Derosier, 38 Cen- 
tral St. 

Local 548, Pensacola, Fla. (col- 
ored)—President, Johnnie M. War- 
ren, 815 North A St. 

Local 562, Morgantown, W. Va.— 
Secretary, Daniel C. Price, 231 
Chestnut St. 

Local 572, DeKalb, I1l.—Secretary. 
Melvin Elliott, 323 East Locust St. 
Phone 6-3633. 

Local 658, San Antonio, Tex. (col- 
ored) — President, Robert Charles, 
633 East Commerce St., Zone 5. 


FORBIDDEN TERRITORY 
The Tavern, Steubenville, Ohio, 
is declared to be Forbidden Terri- 
tory to all but members of Local 
223, Steubenville, Ohio. 


WANTED TO LOCATE 
Arnold James Barton, former 
member Local 164, Grand Junction, 
Colo. 


Earl Davis, member Local 295, 
Pocatello, Idaho. 
Ronnie Orland, former member 


Local 620, Joplin, Mo. 

Glenn Williams, former member 
Local 160, Springfield, Ohio. 

Anyone knowing the whereabouts 
of the above named are requested to 
communicate with Leo Cluesmann, 
Secretary, A. F. of M., 220 Mt. Pleas- 
ant Ave., Newark 4, N. J. 


WANTED TO LOCATE 


Fred Waldron, French horn play- 
er, formerly member of Local 47. 
Anyone having information of his 
whereabouts is requested to com- 
municate with Phil Fischer, Inter- 
national Studio and TV Film Rep- 
resentative, c/o Local 47, A. F. of M.., 
817 North Vine St., Los Angeles 38, 
Calif. 


WANTED TO LOCATE 

Herman Berkowitz, alias Gene 
Reagan, member Local 161, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Anyone knowing ot 
his whereabouts is requested to ad- 
vise Secretary J. Martin Emerson, 
Local 161, A. F. of M., 1105 16th St.. 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


DEFAULTERS 


The following are in default of 
payment to members of the Amer 
ican Federation of Musicians either 
severally or jointly: 

Rio Rita Cocktail Lounge and Joe 
Grbach, manager, and Louise Bryce, 
owner, Tucson, Ariz., $2,378.00. 

Talk O’ Town, Abe Myerson, 
owner; Jim Hutton, manager, Tuc- 
son, Ariz., $2,275.00. 

Guardhouse Tavern and Walter 
Jarvis, employer, Fairfield, Calif., 
$9.78. 

Plantation Club, and Joe Cannon, 
Fresno, Calif., $120.00. 

W. C. Jarrett, Long Beach, Calif., 
$264.00. 

4-0-4 Club, and Leo Vitello, Ocean- 
side, Calif., $43.30. 

Paradise Gardens, and John A. 
Gentry and William Carthen, San 
Francisco, Calif., $58.00. 

Say When Club, and G. J. Nie- 
man, San Francisco, Calif., $2,916.40. 


(Continued on page thirty-seven) 
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potented feature 
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depth. Before you buy an 
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one of the DIRECTOWNE 
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NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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TAFT - HARTLEY 


LAW AMENDMENTS 


(Continued from page five) 


induce unions and employers to bargain rather 
than subject themselves to Government inter- 
vention. 





UNITED STATES SENATE 
Committee on Public Works 
January 12, 1954 
Dear Mr. Petrillo: 

Your informative, five-page comment 
on the Taft-Hartley Act is acknowl- 
edged and I want you to know I find it 
very interesting. I believe you know 
you can count on me to look at this 
whole thing in a most fair-like manner. 

With warmest of wishes, I am 

Sincerely, 
DENNIS CHAVEZ, U. S. S. 
Senator from New Mexico. 





UNITED STATES SENATE 
Committee on Foreign Relations 
January 14, 1954 


Dear Mr. Petrillo: 

Thank you for your letter of January 7 re- 
garding the Taft-Hartley Law and also for the 
article which you enclosed from the “Weekly 
Labor News Digest.” 

I have read both carefully and with interest. 
I appreciate very much your thoughtfulness in 
giving me the benefit of your thinking regard- 
ing this law and suggested amendments. 

While I am not a member of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor which has jurisdiction over 
such legislation, you may be assured that if 
this Committee reports out a proposal and it 
comes before the Senate for action it will have 
my most careful attention. I will support only 
such legislation which I believe fair and equi- 
table not only to labor and management but to 
the general public as well. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN SPARKMAN, 
Senator from Alabama. 





UNITED STATES SENATE 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
January 9, 1954 


Dear Mr. Petrillo: 

I very much appreciate the views in 
your recent communication on the pro- 
posed changes in the so-called Taft- 
Hartley Law. 

As you may know, this matter has 
been under careful study by appropriate 
committees of both Houses of the Con- 
gress for many months and some rec- 
ommendations are expected early in the 
new session. 

While I am not a member of the 
Senate Committee considering the pro- 
posed changes, I always have and shall 
continue to maintain a deep interest 
in a labor-management law designed to 
serve the best interests of all segments 
of our economy. Your views will be 
helpful to me in evaluating any pro- 
posed changes in the existing act. 


Sincerely, 


HOMER CAPEHART, 
Senator from Indiana. 





UNITED STATES SENATE 
Committee on Appropriations 
January 11, 1954 


Dear Mr. Petrillo: 

Thanks ever so much for your letter of Jan- 
uary 7 regarding the Taft-Hartley Law and the 
enclosed release regarding the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians. 
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As you undoubtedly know, President Bisen- 
hower will submit the Administration’s pro- 
posals for labor legislation, including revision 
of the Taft-Hartley Law, to Congress today. 

I expect to give these proposals my closest 
study from the point of view of assuring the 
fairest and most workable solutions of the con- 
flicting interests at stake. In this connection, 
it is particularly helpful to have your thought- 
ful comments. You may be sure that I will 
keep them in mind. 


Sincerely yours, 


LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
Senator from Massachusetts. 





UNITED STATES SENATE 
Majority Floor Leader 
Committees: Appropriations, Foreign 
Relations, Joint C ittee on At Energy 
January 20, 1954 
Dear Mr. Petrillo: 

I want to thank you for your letter 
of January 7 in which you advised me 
of certain difficulties encountered by 
the American Federation of Musicians 
in operating under the Labor Manage- 
ment Relations Act of 1947. 

I am sure you have studied the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations for amending 
this act which were announced on Jan- 
uary 11 and noted his comments with 
respect to union welfare funds. I am 
enclosing a copy of this message for 
your consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, 
Senator from California. 








UNITED STATES SENATE 
Committee on the Judiciary 
January 11, 1954 


Dear Mr. Petrillo: 


I have your letter of January 7th concerning 
proposed changes in the Taft-Hartley Act, and 
thank you sincerely for writing me. 

The details of your letter, as well as the 
article which appeared in the November 5, 1952, 
issue of “Weekly Labor News Digest,” have 
been noted carefully, and you may be assured 
that your views on this important subject will 
be kept prominently before me. 

Your kindness in furnishing me with infor- 
mation about your Federation is indeed appre- 
ciated, and I hope you will always feel free 
to contact me about any questions of govern- 
ment in which you are interested. 

With kindest regards, I am 


Sincerely yours, 


JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER, 
Senator from Maryland. 





UNITED STATES SENATE 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
January 11, 1954 


Dear Sir: 

I have your letter of January 7 in 
regard to changes which you think 
should be made in the Taft-Hartley Act. 

I shall be glad to give full consider- 
ation to this measure when it comes 
before the Senate for hearing, and I 
have read with interest the changes 
which you suggest. 

I cannot agree with you with refer- 
ence to secondary boycotts. I think 
this is wholly unjustified, and I do not 
think that a boycott of a playhouse in 
New York should be justified because 
of a disagreement between employees 
of a playhouse in Detroit, even though 
they are using the product of the same 
musicians. This is carrying the matter 
entirely too far. I am opposed to let- 
ting any organization tie up the indus- 
try or business of the nation. 

Yours very truly, 


CLYDE R. HOEY, 
Senator from North Carolina. 





UNITED STATES SENATE 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
January 12, 1954 


Dear Mr. Petrillo: 

This will acknowledge your letter of recent 
date concerning proposed amendments~to the 
Taft-Hartiey Act. I appreciate receiving your 
views on this subject. They are most helpful 
to me in my consideration of proposed amend- 
ments to this law. 

Sincerely yours, 


IRVING M. IVES, 
Senator from New York. 





UNITED STATES SENATE 
Committee on Finance 
January 14, 1954 


Dear Mr. Petrillo: 

This is to acknowledge a recent letter 
from your office in regard to the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

I will give the contents of your letter, 
and enclosed memorandum, my closest 
attention just as I have given my full 
attention to President Eisenhower’s 
recommendations this week. 

Thank you for furnishing me the 
views of yeur organization. I will give 
those points you mention every con- 
sideration. 


Sincerely, 


GEORGE W. MALONE, 
Senator from Nevada. 





UNITED STATES SENATE 
Committee on Appropriations 
January 19, 1954 


Dear Mr. Petrillo: 

I have your recent letter concerning the 
numerous aspects of the Taft-Hartley Act, as 
it applies to members of your union. I will 
not comment on each of them, but wish to 
thank you for making this material available 
to me. 

Kindest regards. 

Sincerely, 
WARREN G. MAGNUSON, U. S. S. 
Senator from Washington. 





UNITED STATES SENATE 
Committee on Appropriations 
January 11, 1954 


“ Dear Mr. Petrillo: 


Thank you for your letter of Janu- 
ary 7th outlining the views of the 
American Federation of Musicians with 
respect to possible changes of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

I am very glad to have this detailed 
expression of the views of your organi- 
zation and will be glad to keep them 
in mind when the subject comes up for 
consideration. 

With best wishes, I am 


Sincerely, 


HOMER FERGUSON, 
Senator from Michigan. 





UNITED STATES SENATE 
Committee on Foreign Relations 
January 12, 1954 


Dear Mr. Petrillo: 

I acknowledge receipt of your letter of Janu- 
ary 7th with regard to the Taft-Hartley Act 
and the attached copy of the November 5, 1952, 
issue of the “Weekly Labor News Digest” pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
Labor Department. 

Sincerely, 
GUY M. GILLETTE, 
Senator from Iowa. 
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Office of the Majority Leader 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D. C. 
January 11, 1954 


Dear Mr. Petrillo: 

This will acknowledge receipt of your 
letter of January 7th, which I am filing 
for appropriate consideration in con- 
nection with proposed changes in the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES A. HALLECK, 
Congressman from Indiana. 





CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D. C. 

March 3, 1954 


Dear Mr. Petrillo: 

Since receiving your letter of January 7, 1954, 
concerning the proposed revision of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, I have written to the Chairman 
of the House Committee on Education and 
Labor, the Honorable Samuel K. McConnell. 

While I am not a member of this Committee, 
I have recommended to the Chairman that 
thought be given to an amendment to the Act 
which would recognize the unique nature of 
the Recording and Transcription Fund. I am 
sure that the members of the Committee will 
give this matter their sympathetic consider- 
ation. 

With kindest regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
RICHARD W. HOFFMAN, M. C., 
Congressman from Illinois. 





CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D. C. 

Janvary 21, 1954 


My dear Mr. Petrillo: 

I have for acknowledgment your let- 
ter of January 7th which I found upon 
my desk when I returned to Washing- 
ton. 

In this letter you discuss the Taft- 
Hartley Act at some length. 

I am, naturally, very happy to have 
your letter, but may I point out to you 
that when the original Taft-Hartley 
Act was before us I voted against it, 
and I voted against passing it over the 
President’s veto. I think my record is 
quite clear with respect to my position 
on the Taft-Hartley Act. I didn’t think 
it was a good law then, and I don’t 
think it’s a good law now. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE P. MILLER, 
Congressman from California. 





CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D. C. 

January 8, 1954 


Dear Mr. Petrillo: 

I hasten to acknowledge receipt of your com- 
munication of January 7th outlining in con- 
siderable detail how you are affected by the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

I also wish to acknowledge receipt of the 
article which appeared in the November 5, 1952, 
issue of the “Weekly Labor News Digest” pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
Labor Department. 

I appreciate having the benefit of your obser- 
vations “concerning your problem and it might 
interest you to know that the day that the Taft- 
Hartley bill became a law, over former Presi- 
dent Truman’s veto and my vote, I committed 
myself to the repeal of it. 


JUNE, 1954 


The measure was conceived in a spirit of 
antagonism towards labor and I am still firmly 
convinced that outright repeal is a prerequisite 
to cementing better understanding in labor 
management relations. I shall therefore con- 
tinue my efforts to have this obnoxious anti- 
labor law repealed. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely, 
JOHN J. ROONEY, 
Congressman from New York. 





CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D. C. 

January 11, 1954 


Dear Mr. Petrillo: 

Many thanks for your communication 
of January 7th in which you suggest 
— amendments to the Taft-Hartley 

ct. 

Like you, I believe Taft-Hartley has 
failed to deal equitably with the prob- 
lems of both labor and management, 
and, therefore, has resulted in strikes, 
stoppages, and discord. President Eisen- 
hower recognized this fact in his State 
of the Union Message in 1953 and 1954 
when he stated “We have now had five 
years’ experience with the Labor-Man- 
agement Act of 1947, commonly known 
as the Taft-Hartley Act. That experi- 
ence has shown the need for corrective 
action, and we should promptly proceed 
to amend that Act.” 

He had previously stated that “in the 
field of labor legislation, only a law that 
merits the respect and support of both 
labor and management can help reduce 
the loss of wages and of production 
through strikes and stoppages, and, 
thus add to the total economic strength 
of our nation.” Surely, the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act does not meet that test. 

If by amending, we can achieve the 
objective, a fair, equitable, and impar- 
tial law—one that can serve our nation 
and our people well—all factors equally 
—then I certainly would not hesitate to 
support such amendments. However, if 
the contemplated changes continue to 
prejudice the rights of one group—then 
certainly—I shall stand firmly opposed. 

The views which you have expressed 
on this issue are appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 


PETER W. RODINO, JR., M. C., 
Congressman from New Jersey. 





CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D. C. 

January 14, 1954 


Dear Mr. Petrillo: 

Thanks so much for your most kind and in- 
formative letter of January 7 relative to the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

As a member of the Congress, I shall be 
better able to approach legislation on this sub- 
ject because of the valuable suggestions con- 
tained in communications such as yours. I ap- 
preciate your interest. 

Sincerely yours, 
DONALD L. JACKSON, M. C., 
Congressman from California. 





CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D. C. 

January 29, 1954 


Dear President Petrillo: 

Please excuse the tardiness of this 
reply to your very fine letter of Janu- 
ary 7th. I say “very fine” because it 
certainly sets forth in the most explicit 
language the plight and problem of the 
musician of today. I agree 100 per cent 
with your analysis of the situation, and 


President. 


opportunity. 


I take this opportunity to commend you 
for the fine arguments set forth in your 
letter on behalf of the membership of 
the American Federation of Musicians. 

Please be assured that I will do every- 
thing in my power to repeal, and if that 
is not possible, to drastically modify 
the Taft-Hartley Act and the punitive 
provisions of that law which have 
worked such hardship on the members 
of organized labor. As one who had the 
privilege, in my former capacity as Sec- 
retary of the San Francisco Central 
Labor Council and also as President of 
the California State Federation of 
Labor, of working with the musicians’ 
locals in California (particularly with 
Local 6 in San Francisco) I have a fair- 
ly good understanding of, and certainly 
a very definite sympathy with, the situ- 
ation confronting your organization 
and its members. The problem of 
amendment of the Taft-Hartley Act and 
consideration of the President’s recom- 
mendations to the Congress in that re- 
spect are now being considered by the 
House Committee on Labor and Edu- 
cation and by the similar Committee of 
the Senate. At this time nobody seems 
to know definitely what may come out 
of the Committee in the form of a bill 
for action on the floor. Personally, 
however, I am not too hopeful that any 
great improvement in the law will be 
proposed by the Committee. I do feel, 
nevertheless, that this session of the 
Congress will see a floor fight on the 
Taft-Hartley law, and there are those 
of us who will do everything in our 
power to eliminate as many as possible 
of the extremely harsh provisions con- 
tained in that Act. 

With kindest regards and best wishes 
to you and your organization, I am 

Fraternally and cordially, 
JACK SHELLEY, M. C., 
Congressman from California. 





CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D. C. 

January 27, 1954 


Deur Mr. Petrillo: 

Thank you for your letter explaining in de- 
tail the situation of the musicians under the 
Taft-Hartley amendments proposed by the 
As you know I voted against the 
Taft-Hartley Act, understand the situation of 
your union and am very sympathetic to it. 

I might say I have sponsored legislation here 
for a national establishment for theatre and 
music along the lines of the British Arts Coun- 


I agree with you that we should utilize 


Sincerely, 
J. K. JAVITS, M. C., 


Congressman from New York. 





CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D. C. 

January 16, 1954 


Dear Mr. Petrillo: 

Thank you for your very interesting 
and informative letter discussing the 
relationship of your organization to the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

I shall be very glad to bear your 
unique situation in mind in the consid- 
eration of the proposed changes in this 
law. 

With my thanks for your interest, 
I am 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE H. BENDER, 
Congressman from Ohio. 


the musical talent we have and give it greater 
You may be sure that I will do 
all I can to help advance this fundamental 
objective. 

With best wishes, believe me, 



















ANDY ARCARI 


The accordionist who 
amazes the music world 
with his brilliant 
{nterpretations of both 
jazz and classics, 
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EXCELSIOR 


The accordion that’s 
now more versatile 
than ever! Modu- 
lator provides twice 
as many treble 

tone effects. 


Try a 3rd dimensional Excelsior today 


Write for catalog, name of nearest dealer. 
Excelsior, 333 Sixth Avenue, New York City 14. 








Clarinetists Attention 


My mew CRYSTAL CLARINET MOUTHPIECE 
with Off-Center Bore will amaze you with 
its ease of blowing, beautiful tone and 
rfect intonation. Truly the artist's per- 
clarinet mouthpiece. The bore is 
raised one-sixteenth inch nearer the reed. 
What a difference this makes. Highly 
polished lay, beautifully finished. Your 
money righ back if you don’t keep it. 
OB* lay strictly legit, 3, 4, 5, 5* each 
more open. 


No other mouthpiece with bore 
Off Center is made. 
HARRY E. O'BRIEN & SON 
P. ©. Box 5924, indianapolis 20, Ind. 

















ITALIAN MARCHES 


Group of eight, Military, price, full band, 

$6.50; Military and symphonic mixed; $7.50. 

Other best selection, $1.50 and $2.00 ea. 

Playable. Effective. Guaranteed to satisfy. 
LENTINI MUSIC COMPANY 

55 North Street, New Britain, Connecticut 


5149 West Agatite Ave., Chicago 30, Ill. 





Learn to Be a Professional 





Piano Tuner and Technician 
Splendid field; d d for competent 


hnicians ds supply. 
DR. WILLIAM BRAID WHITE, world-famous 
piano tuner, technician and teacher, whose 
work is endorsed and approved by Stein- 
way & Sons, W. W. Kimball Company, 
Baldwin Piano Company, and other famous 
piano manufacturers, 

WILL TEACH YOU THE ART 
AND THE TECHNIQUE. 


For Free information, Address 


DR. WILLIAM BRAID WHITE 
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elties, Dialogues, Patter, 
Gags. Combination offer 
of year subscription, 4 2y 
packed back no’s. and 


~ EMCEE "rine 


EMCEE, Desk 10 


Ad Lib Solos 3°20 7roer Ac 


Clarinet, etc. Following folios $1.00 each. 
100 Licks, 50 Piano, accordion, or Guitar 
intros., Walking Bass, 25 Riff Choruses, 
Scales and Chord Ad lib, Ad lib the mel- 
ody. Small Combo—30 Intros., 30 chasers, 
6 Riff specials, Be-Bop. C.O.D. 50c extra. 
FREE CIRCULARS ) 
WIN ener - LAURELDALE, PA. 





Course in Modern Harmony (complete)........$ 53. 
Course in Modern Dance Arranging (comp.) $ 
Course in Modern Counterpoint (complete)..‘ 
Voicing the Modern Dance Orchestra. 


Studio: 29 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 





OTTO CESANA 
Correspondence or Studio Instruction in 
ARRANGING and COMPOSITION 
Books Available: 





ries 









Guide to Accordion Playing 









(Continued from page twenty-seven) “2 


one for his discovery of the shake and his successful demonstrations of it. 
Frankly, I don’t relish the thought of hearing a shake in every selection 
rendered, whether necessary or not. In playing a string part, nothing else 
will do; bending over backward to use it all the time as an attention- 
getter merely brings discredit to the performer. In hearing many of the 
amateur hours, I’ve always wondered what the accordionists would do 
if they had to play two selections. The shake is mystifying and awe- 
inspiring in the first selection. However, when the same player goes on 
to use the same device in a second and then a third number, the gimmick 
merely becomes monotonous. Though not a shake, here is a more modern 
usage of the bellows: 
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LOCAL HIGHLIGHTS 


(Continued from page twenty-three) 














board comprises the above officers and Tony Lada, Ramould Robert and 
Lionel Lavallee. 

Local 19, Springfield, Illinois, at its meeting of May 11 elected Dewey 
Blane, president; Howard Wikoff, vice-president; John Gorsek, financial 
secretary; Horace Sweet, recording secretary; August Rusch, business 
agent. The board of directors includes: Eugene Bradley, John Under- 
wood, William Moshier and Lou Hahn. 








Mayor Robert F. Wagner, New York City, proclaims May 2-9 Music Week. 
In picture, left to right: Al Knopf, Vice-President, Local 802; Al Manuti, 
President, Local 802; Mayor Robert F. Wagner; and T. E. Rivers, Secretary, 





National and Inter-American Music Week Committee. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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Reg Monroe, Quincy, Fla., $140.00. 
Colony Restaurant, and Fred 


Muller, manager, Sarasota, Fia., 
$530.00. 
Kenneth Johnson, Gary, Ind., 
$90.00. 
Sho-Bar, and Charles Walker, 


Indianapolis, Ind., $1,680.00. 

Club Sahara, and Harry E. Brown, 
Salina, Kan., $200.00. 

Angelo Ropollo, Shreveport, La., 
$237.50. 

Club 49er, and Oscar Pruitt, De- 
troit, Mich., $66.67. 

Lloyd Ralph, Biloxi, Miss., $300.00. 

Red Rooster, and Alois G. Holen- 
stein, owner, Butte, Mont., $148.80. 

Montana Inn, and Milton Goich, 
owner, Glendive, Mont., $1,280.00. 

Club 21, Bayonne, N. J., $31.20. 

American Legion Home, and 
Oscar Hutton, chairman, Burling- 
ton, N. J., $250.00. 

Frisco Club, and Tony Cortez, 
Lodi, N. J., and Michael Croydon 
Theatrical Agency, New York, N. Y., 


$175.80. 

Bill Stover, Binghamton, N. Y., 
$6,000.00. 

Bridget Browne, New York, N. Y., 
$549.60. 


Empress, and Ostend Restaurant, 
Inc., New York, N. Y., no amount 
given. 


Carl LeBow, New York, N. Y., 
$262.00. 
Billie Holiday, Flushing, L. L, 


N. Y., $150.00. 

Club Ebony, and Andy Mitchell, 
owner, Lockland, Ohio, $75.00. 

Hollywood Restaurant, and Show- 
boat, and Gus Atthanasoff (Athans), 
Lorain, Ohio, $450.00. 

E. C. Haar, Sioux Falls, S. D., 
$550.00. 

Eugene 
$110.00. 

Rio Club, and Samuel Douglas, 
manager; Vernon D. Bell, owner, 
Milwaukee, Wis., $185.00. 

Derrick Inn, and Harry Barker, 
Casper, Wyo., $2,140.00. 

La Coumeur Club, and W. S. Holt, 
Washington, D. C., $1,250.00. 

New Palomar Supper Club, and 
Sandy De Santis, Vancouver, B. C., 
Canada, $6,170.00. 

Radio City Theatre, Jimmy Cos- 
ton and Jean Grimaldi, owners, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada, $172.00. 


Cavette, Paris, Tenn., 


THE DEATH ROLL 


Akron, Ohio, Local 24—Leroy W. 
Henry. 

Albert Lea, Minn., Local 567 — 
Harlan Tuchtenhagen. 

Beaver Dam, Wis., Local 422— 
Alvin “Blackie” Marthaler. 

Bethlehem, Pa., Local 411—Jacob 
Fetzer. 

Boston, Mass., Local 9 — Robert 
M. Smith, Arthur E. Harris, -Arvi 
Sastamoinen, Abraham Sorocka. 

Bradford, Pa., Local 84— John 
Kramer. 

Chicago, Ill., Local 10— Lynn 
Hutton, Paul F. Lein Weber, Joseph 
Conklin, Lawrence J. Cotter, Jay J. 
Guzman, Marie Ofenlock, Wm. B. 
Malinski, Leon Benditsky, Ben Mil- 
ler, Louis V. Rogers, Richard W. 
Everett. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Local 4— Bert 
M. Unger. 

Detroit, Mich., Local 5 — Charles 
A. Altman, Paul L. Specht, Hyman 
Stern, Clifford Fred Weber. 

Houston, Texas, Local 65—Eunice 
J. Gorisch, Wm. H. Lower. 

Jersey City, N. J., Local 526— 
John Schilling. 


1954 


JUNE, 


Los Angeles, Calif., Local 47— 
W. G. Bailey, Edwin P. Lewis, Max 
Mendeloff, Isabel Perry, Leonora A. 
Philbrook, Dorothy Jean Robards, 
Arthur L. Schoepp, Phillips Stewart. 

Louisville, Ky., Local 11— Jack 
Gonzenbach. 

Miami, Fla., Local 655 — George 
Florent Halbwachs. 

Montreal, Que., Canada, Local 406 
—Sylva Gaudette. 

Newark, N. J., Local 16—Jacques 
Glockner, Charles P. Schuh. 

Pottsville, Pa., Local 515 — Earl 
W. Geary, Leo F. Minnichbach. 

Rochester, N. Y., Local 66—Chas. 
Donnelly. 

St. Louis, Mo., Local 2— Joseph 
M. Marceno. 

St. Paul, Minn., Local 30—Donald 
H. Henneman, Henry Tetzner, Or- 
lando Teschion. 

San Francisco, Calif., Local 6— 
Felix Gregoire, Herman Hoffman. 


Toledo, Ohio, Local 286 — Larry 
Simmons. 

Tulsa, Okla., Local 94— John M. 
Tomlin, Eddie Gambill, Grafton J. 
Fox. 

York, Pa., Local 472—Walter R. 
Bailey. 


THE UNION LABOR LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY’S 
RECORD FOR 1953 
During 1953, The Union Labor 


Life Insurance Company achieved 
the best year in its history from 
the standpoint of growth, service 
and counsel to its policyholders, 
reports its President, Matthew 
Woll. He notes the following com- 
pany accomplishments during the 
past year: Group Life Insurance 
in force in 1953 amounted to over 
$503 million at the close of the 
year, almost tripling the total 
amount of five years ago. Pre- 
mium income for accident and 
health coverages rose to. $10,832,- 
326. In one year the company al- 
most doubled its income from 
these policies and, over a five-year 
period, income was_ increased 
seven-fold. 

The continued gain in the pay- 
ment of living benefits to policy- 
holders was indicated by the pay- 
ment of $10,999,278 as against 
death claim payments of $4,152,- 
698. Income from premiums, in- 
vestments and other sources in- 
creased to $19,270,817, represent- 
ing an increase over 1952 of 55 
per cent. 

“The most important reflection 
of these figures,” commented Pres- 
ident Woll, “are the testimonials 
in the company files from those 
who have been spared financial 
hardship, or are today enjoying 
well earned retirement through the 
insurance to which they are edu- 
cated and sold. Life insurance is, 
indeed, a business which deals 
with human life and values.” 

To the officers of The Union 
Labor Life, President Meany 
pledged the assistance and cooper- 
ation of the American Federation 


Gretsch Spotlight 


Gipsy Markoff Likes the Looks-Plus 
of Her New La Tosca 















Gipsy Markoff and Gretsch—La Tosca 


Courage is the added ingredient that makes beautiful, talented, internationally 
applauded Gipsy Markoff a VIP in everybody’s book. The story of her 
triumph over disaster after her World War II plane crash is show-business 
history. We’re proud that Gipsy plays and praises the new 70th Anniversary 
Gretsch—La Tosca accordion. Gipsy thinks her La Tosca is tops for the spot- 
light—in tone as well as appearance. “Vital that I have an accordion I can 
depend on,” says Gipsy. “The La Tosca reputation and performance are so 
reassuring.” Whatever your needs, there’s a La Tosca to satisfy them, at a 
price you can afford. See your dealer or write us for details, on the luxurious 
new La Tosca line. Fred. Gretsch, IM-654, 60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N.Y. 











“God helps those who help themselves.” 
“This book will help you to help yourself.” 


Players! Songwriters! 
Singers! Arrangers! 


A Complete Course in Basic Musicianship 
For Begi or Professional 

Full of Useful Short-cuts in Theory—Trans- 

position —Rhythmics — Ear Training — Sight 

Reading — Modulation — Arranging — Etc. 

SONGWRITING SIMPLIFIED! Invaluable 

aids to stimulate your efforts to create 

both original words and music. Send this 

ad with your order. 

DEVELOPING PRACTICAL MUSICIANSHIP 

By Dr. Henry Melnik 
Order direct from Only $5.50 Postpaid 
ZENITH PUBLICATIONS 
656 Clinton Avenue (IM) Newark, N. J. 


MUSICIANS’ HANDBOOK 


STANDARD 


DANCE MUSIC CUIDE 


A classified and alphabetical list of the 
Be and most popular standard Foxtrots, 
Waltzes, Showtunes, Rumbes, efc., with 
Original Keys & Starting Notes - Over 
5,000 Titles, 100 
64 Pages. 









100 Classifications, 300 Shows, 


& A list of over 300 Top Shows with their 
Hit Tunes, Years, Composers, Keys and 
Starting Notes, including — “The Song 
Histories of Favorite Composers”. 

Ws Hits through the Years”... 
pion | wage a each year, from the 
Gay-Ni s to the present day. 
SEND FOR YOUR 

Copy TODAY $1.00 

50c Edition Also Available 
























of Labor to “the end that welfare 
programs will provide the benefits 
that they were rightly intended to 
do without any corruption, dis- 
honesty or division of these bene- 
fits either within or without our 
movement.” 

The A. F. of L. President fur- 
ther expressed his cooperation 
with the Insurance Departments 
of the various states in “having 
all concerned live up to the very 
letter of the law and maintain 
these benefit plans and funds on 
a sound financial basis, which we 
regard as a sacred trust to the 
workers.” ' 





Be aTop Pianist! Modernize! 


EIGHT NEW BOOKS—BY Hollywood's 
Teacher of Professional Pianists 
1. Block chords exercises for the moderne 


LL pianist. 
2. Single finger figures for the moderne 
Pianist. 


Hanom Modernized, $3.00. 
EACH BOOK OF 15 STUDIES ~ $3.00 
Send Postal or Bank Money Order only to 


SAM SAXE = 


6513 De Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28, Cal. 
37 

















RHYTHM FAVORITES 


COMBO-ORKS 


FOR SMALL DANCE BANDS 


Arranged by JOHNNY WARRINGTON 





Eb — nook 
Bb — nook 
C— nook 


FOR ALTO SAX, BARITONE SAX, TROMBONE (5°) 
FOR TRUMPET, CLARINET, TENOR SAX. 


FOR PIANO, GUITAR, BASS, ACCORDION, ORGAN, 
VIOLIN, C MELODY SAX, FLUTE, OBOE 


@ EVERY NUMBER COMPLETE WITH MELODY, HARMONY AND CHORD-NAMES 
@ ARRANGED AS SOLO, DUET AND 3-WAY (TRIO) CHORUS IN EACH BOOK 


© PLAYABLE BY ANY COMBINATION OF LEAD INSTRUMENTS 


ELKS’ PARADE 
EAGER BEAVER 
BLUES ON PARADE 
720 IN THE BOOKS 
QUAKER CITY JAZZ 


ARTISTRY IN RHYTHM 
SWINGTIME IN THE ROCKIES 


Contents 
SERENADE FOR A WEALTHY WIDOW 
IT'S A WONDERFUL WORLD 
PENNSYLVANIA 6-5000 
DODGING A DIVORCEE 
HOLLYWOOD PASTIME 
FIVE O'CLOCK DRAG 
UTTLE BROWN JUG 


DO NOTHIN’ TILL YOU HEAR FROM ME 


aAtG © 5 PAT OFF. 














Pere gerqnersee 








Price $1.00 each 
Ask For Other Robbins Combo-Orks Books At Your Dealer 
ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION * 799 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, W. Y. 
1 enclose §......... Send the following “RHYTHM FAVORITES COMBO-ORKS" 
= 2 ewes Bb Book ...€ Book 
SET Re co ee 
Adres. ........ceccceceee 
(RES Ras at LI te SEED Ee State........ 


ene en eee aeeaee a d+ 











By GEORGE LAWRENCE STONE 








STICK CONTROL 


For the practicing drummer 


MALLET CONTROL 


For the practicing vibe player. 


MILITARY DRUM BEATS 


For Schools and Drum Corps. 


Elementary and Advanced 


DODGE DRUM SCHOOL 








+ CLOSING CHORD 











(Continued from page thirty) 


J. E. PETERSON 


J. E. Peterson, Secretary of Local 
264, Keokuk, Iowa, for thirty-one 
years, passed away on February 9, 
1954. He was stricken with a heart 
attack several days before, but until 
then had had no indication of the 
seriousness of his condition. He had 
been delegate to many conventions 
of the Federation and had looked 
forward to attending the next one 
in Milwaukee. His wife, to whom 
he was married for forty-three years, 
died on September 2, 1953, which 
was a great blow to him and no 
doubt was in part responsible for his 
condition. He was a capable officer 
of his local and his passing away 
will be a loss not only to the local 
but to the Federation. 


GLENN E. TOWN 

Glenn E. Town, Secretary of 
Local 268, Lincoln, Illinois, passed 
away suddenly at his home on April 
3 at the age of sixty-two. 

Brother Town joined Local 268 
in 1923 and for most of the ensuing 
years served as its Secretary. He 
also served as delegate to a number 
of conventions. 

He was very active in dance or- 
chestras as leader and sideman in 
the 20’s and early 30’s, and was also 
formerly a member of French’s Mili- 
tary Band. 





At the time of his death he was 
Executive Member of the Board of 
the Illinois Conference of Musicians, 


PAUL C. LEHMAN 

Paul C. Lehman, aged eighty-four, 
died at his home in Columbus, Ohio, 
on March the 24th. Brother Lehman 
joined Local 103, Columbus, on 
December 28, 1899—just three days 
before the local received its charter, 

He was the head of the violin 
department of the Capitol College 
of Music, where he had taught since 
1898—in fact until within a few days 
of his death. 


JOHN F. CAM 

John F. Cam, Vice-President of 
Local 486, New Haven, Connecticut, 
passed away on May 5 of a heart 
attack. Born in Woodbury, Connect- 
icut, June 14, 1867, he started his 
musical career at the age of nine, 
playing stringed bass. After many 
years of association with his brother, 
he organized his own dance band 
which was very popular. He was 
well known for his square dances 
and his calling throughout New 
England and New York State till 
1925, at which time he disbanded to 
become associated with New Haven 
bands. He joined Local 486 in 1929. 
He became vice-president of the 
local about 1936, which office he 
held until his unexpected death. 





Instructor 


400 Measures Analyzed and 
Fingered 





Postpaid — Cash with Order 


$2.00 


DODGE DRUM CHART 


75 








GEORGE B. STONE & SON, INC. 
47-61 Hanover St., Boston 13, Massachusetts 











Learn this 


PIANO TUNING PAYS 


Independent Profession 
AT HOME 


« STRINGS « 


th th oT 


e G ide 


EPIPHONE MUSICAL STRINGS 
Box 55, East Station, Yonkers 4, N.Y. 


EPIPHONE 
MASTERBILT 


Made 


GEORGE VAN EPS” 
ADJUSTABLE BASS BRIDGE 


INC. 











Amrawe? 


mHEADS 


TOP QUALITY DRU 








LEARN “HOT” PLAYING 
Quick course to players of all instruments— 
make your own arrangements of “‘hot"’ breaks, 
choruses, obbligatos, embellishments, figura- 
tions, blue notes, whole tones, etc. MODERN 
DANCE ARRANGING—Duets, trios, quartettes 
and ensembles, special choruses, modulating 
to other keys, suspensions, anticipations, organ 
points, color effects, swingy = owt 











Elmer B. Fuchs 325,55" ,/°"%, 


TECHNIQUE OF PERCUSSION 


(Continued from page twenty-nine) 





. 


Now comes a question from a Brooklyn reader who has deserted the 
conventionalized left handhold so universally recommended in textbooks 
and by instructors and, with his drum adjusted horizontally, holds his 
left stick exactly as his right, in the same manner as the vibe player. This 
deserter from the rank and file (or shall we call him pioneer in new 
fields?) asks where to strike the head for best results. 

My suggestion is to strike on about the same area as that shown in 
the graph I have labeled Modern, but of course with. the line-up of the 


sticks as shown below. 


(Nearer the centre here, too, for louder blows.) 


ULTRA MopeRN ? 





INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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JEN-Co 
CELESTETTE 
and CELESTA 





Keyboard Instruments for ALL 
Organists and Pianists. 

3 oct. CELESTETTE — Plays Full Chords, 

not just Single Notes. Not Electronic. 

Weight 34 Ibs. .............+ Price $275.00 

WE ALSO MAKE 

4 oct. CELESTA— Concert size. Beautiful 

Pearl-covered Cabinet. Weight 112 Ibs. 

Price $650.00 

For Full Information Write 
JeN-Co — Decatur, Ill., U. S. A. 























Be oa Se soaibetivsacs Beata Dalles eee. | 


DALBEY’S OILS 


have been serving the most critical musicians 
for over 50 YEARS. 
For TROMBONE or VALVES with dropper. 
Your music dealer will supply you. 








PIANO TUNING 





SKILLED 
PROFESSIONAL 
SERVICE 
@ @ @ costs nothing extra. See your 


phone book for local members or write 
to address below. 
Send 3c stamp for pamphlets 
Piano Care and Moth Prevention 


AMERICAN SOCIETY 
PIANO TECHNICIANS 


2200 North 11th St., Milwaukee 5, Wis. 




















EASY CHORD FINDER 


Shows the fundamental chords in all major and 


minor keys. COMPLETE, including staff de 
grees, scales, signatures, and full instructions. 
he ideal tool for simp'e MAWTMONIZATION, 
TRANSPOSITION, AND ANALYSIS. 


Key and Chord Slide Rule 


At your dealer’s or $2 ppd. with full refund 
guaranteed if not delighted, no C.O.D.‘s. From: 


METROCHORD COMPANY, Dept. 16 
7510 Colfax Ave. Chicago 49, Illinois 


JUNE, 1954 





RECORDING 
COMPANIES SIGN 


(Continued from page siz) 


Klik Records Company 

Trend Records, Inc. 

Debhi Records 

Calabar Records, Inc. 

Kem Records 

Valley Records 

Stella Records 

Studio Recording Service, Inc. 

C. P. MacGregor 

Eureka Records 

Jazz at the Philharmonic, Inc. 
(Clef Records) 

Doo Tone Records 

Hannah Russell 

V. I. P. Record Company 

Hallmark Records 

S & G Records 

Starmaker Records, Inc. 

Nova Records 

High Time Records 

Ruby Records 

Chesterfield Records 

Electro-Vox Recording Studios 

Imperial Records, Inc. 

Choir Records Company 

Combo Records 

Coast Record Mfg. Co., Inc. 

Tip-Top Records 

Lido Records 

Crystal Recording Studios, Inc. 

Master Records 

Paradise Music Corporation 

H & S Productions, Inc. 

Windsor Records 

Good Time Jazz Record Company, Inc. 

Totten Hollywood Records, Inc. 

Blaze Recording 

Vita Record Company 


Local No. 52—South Norwalk, Connecticut 
R. E. B. Editions 

Tono Record Company 

Local No. 60—Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Galaway Recording Company 
Star Music & Recording Studios 


Local No. 61—Oil City, Pennsylvania 
Process Record Company 

Local No. 65—Houston, Texas 

A. Gordon Crockett 

Local No. 66—Rochester, New York 
Fine Recording Company 
Eastman School of Music 

Kendall Recording Corp. 

Zip Records 

Local No. 67—Davenport, lowa 
Fredlo Recorders 

Local No. 70—Omaha, Nebraska 
Select Records 

Local No. 71—Memphis, T 

Sun Record Company 

Local No. 72—Fort Worth, Texas 
Coomer Music Corporation 

Local No. 73— Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Hollywood Music Company 

Kay Bank Recordings 








S-P-R-E-A-D-S FARTHER 
LASTS LONGER 


HOLTON 
OIL 


Superior spreading power, 
slower evaporation, uniform 
consistency—HOLTON OIL tests 
best for easier, speedier instru- 
ment action. 

No. 1—Trombone Slides 

No. 2—Valve instruments 
No. 3—Fine Mechanisms 
25¢ With Swab Applicator. 
30c With Dropper. 


BUY IT AT 











MUSIC DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Local No. 76—Seattle, Washington 
Morrison Records 

Local No. 77—Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Kehner, Clarence Way 

Devon Records, Inc. 

JM Recording Company 

BBS, Inc. 

Viking Record Corporation 
Souvenir Company 

Spectrutone Sound Associates, Inc. 
Dave Goodman Productions 
Marlene Records 

Robin Records 

Flextone Records 

Gotham Record Corporation 

Van Levis Recordings 

Arthur Singer 

local No. 78—Syracuse, New York 


Vesta Record Company 

Local No. 88—Benld, Illinois 

Blue Ribbon Music Co. 

local No. 95—Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
Jay Records 

Polkaland Recording Company 

Local No. 99—Portland, Oregon 

Rocket Record Mfg. Co. 

Oregon Trails Records 

Local No. 103—Columbus, Ohio 

Disc Jockey Recording Company 
Local No. 104—Salt Lake City, Utah 
Studio Records 

local No. 117—Tacoma, Washington 
Prelude Records 

Local No. 135—Reading, Pennsy!vania 
Sabre Records 

Local No. 140—Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 
Anthracite Record Company 

Local No. 142—Wheeling, West Virginia 
Wheeling Record Company 
Blackcrest Records 

local No. 149—Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


Clarendon House Limited 
Quality Records Limited 


Local No. 151—Elizabeth, New Jersey 
Monarch Record Company, Inc. 
Wallis Original Record Corporation 
Arc Records 

Local No. 161—Washington, D. C. 
Romany Records 

Local No. 203—Hammond, Indiana 
Mar-Vel Records 

Local No. 210—Fresno, California 

ABC Records & Academy Records 
local No. 211—Pottstown, Pennsylvania 
Center Record Company 

Local No. 234—New Haven, Connecticut 


Overtone Records 
Franwil Record Company 


Local No. 248—Paterson, New Jersey 


Vanity Records 
Original Records 
Rhapsody Records 


local No. 257—Nashville, Tennessee 

Dot Records, Inc. 

Republic Recording Company 

Local No. 283—Pensacola, Florida 

Orbit Recording 

local No. 297—Wichita, Kansas 

Marian Records 

Local No. 303—Lansing, Michigan 

Hamcor Magnetic Recording Studios 

Local No. 311—Wilmington, Delaware 

Fleitas, Allison P. 

local No. 325—San Diego, California 

Record Recorders Company 

Local No. 327—Baraboo, Wisconsin 

Andoll Records 

Local No. 339—Greensburg, Pennsylvania 

Belle Recording Company 
(Continued on nezrt page) 








PATENTED 
* 


TRUE VIBRATO 


Price $50.00 


COMPLETE WITH MOUNTING INSTRUC- 
TIONS and NEW SET OF BIGSBY STRINGS 


SPECIAL MODEL FOR FENDER AND 
OTHER THIN GUITARS 


SOLD DIRECT BY 


PAUL A. BIGSBY 


8114 EAST PHLOX STREET 


DOWNEY, CALIFORNIA 
SEND FOR FREE FOLDER 








4 Classes start July Ist—August Ist—Sep- 








Finest Quality Hard Rubber 


Most careful workmanship. 
Accuracy of intonation. 
Great variety of facings 
and chambers, add up to 


THE WOR bs FINEST 


meVeR 


eros. 
Ask your dealer to show 
you these fine mouthpieces 
for clarinet and saxophone. 
For Free Circulars Write to: 
P. O. BOX 367, NORTHPORT, N. Y. 











ATTENTION DRUMMERS—Now for the 
first time a 16-week course in the tech- 
nique of teaching drums presented by 


Sam Ulano 
A new field is open with this study— 


tember Ist, 1954. For full particulars 
and information write or call: 


SAM ULANO 


1739 BOSTON ROAD, BOX 60, N. Y. 
Kilpatrick 2-7220 
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Buy Your EXTRA Bonds Now! 
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TEX 
BENEKKE 


playsa 


“MARTIN 











Seip Larsen 


PRECISION MOUTHPIECES 













WITH THE 
EXCLUSIVE 
DOUBLE-TONE 
CHAMBER 







® For Saxophone, Clarinet 
in Ebonite, Sheffield 
Stainless Steel. 


® See your local dealer 
or write: 
Dept. 4 














LATINETTES 


Membou"s Poe — _ 
Afros, Baiaos, Calypsos, Boleros, 
Congas, Guaiiras, Tangos 
e No. 1 — 21 top Latin tunes, 
Arranged by “Chico” O’Farrill 
e No. 2— 20 Latin Favorites, 
sang ne | by Rene Hernandez 

in both series has a 
Dictionary of pe RA, det R 
Book No. 1 contains Drummer’s ide. 
Book No. 2, Complete Percussion Chart. 
C BOOK. Bb BOOK, Eb BOOK, $1.00 Each. 
At your Local Dealer or direct 


ANTOBAL MUSIC COMPANY 
313 West 20th St., New York (11), N. Y. 











Conducting for Show Bands 


Condensed for the sy dinag 7 | Musician 

Booklet form, $1.00 

, range and otes 

of 70 (ee and Band on Bony 

Voices, 2 Piano Keyboards, Clef Chart, $.75 
FERRERA MUSIC STUDIO 

1373 N. E. Bayshore Drive, Miami, Florida 





INSTRUMENT CHART (14x21) Showing 
absolute 














local No. 349—Manchester, N. H. 
Tri-State Record Distributors 

Local No. 353—Long Beach, California 
Velvet Record Company 

local No. 373—Perth Amboy, New Jersey 
B & B Productions 

Local No. 375—Ok!ahoma City, Oklahoma 
Staff Recording Company 

Local No. 377—Asheville, North Carolina 
Leslie, Leo 

Local No. 389—Orlando, Florida 

Orange Recording Company 

Local No. 406—Montreal, P. Q., Canada 
Advertisers Recordings Limited 
Canadian Marconi Company 

Ed Archambault, Inc. 

Local No. 467—Brantford, Ontario, Canada 
Puerto Rico Record Mfg. Co., Inc. 
local No. 472—York, Pennsylvania 

Sky Records 

local No. 510—San Leandro, California 
Spur Recording Company 

Local No. 526—Jersey City, New Jersey 
Progressive Record Company 

Jansen Electric Company 

Pax Productions 

Target Records 

Local No. 561—Allentown, Pennsylvania 
Leo Records 

lecal No, 581—Ventura, California 
Ventura Records 

Local No. 586—Phoenix, Arizona 

Desert Recording Company 

local No. 595—Vineland, New Jersey 
Sparger, Charles M. 

Local No. 619—Wilmington, North Carolina 


Elvitrue Recording-Music Publishing Co. 


Local No. 624—Punxsutawney, Pa. 

Magnetic Music Specialties 

Local No. 626—Stamford, Connecticut 

Sounds of Our Times 

George Simon 

Local No. 640, Roswell, New Mexico 

Norvajak Records 

Local No. 655—Miami, Florida 

American Recording & Transcription 
Service, Inc. 

The Vagabonds 

Local No. 677—Honolulu, Hawaii 

S. O. S. Recording & Radio Service 

local No. 777—Grand Island, Nebraska 

K & K Records 

Local No. 784—Pontiac, Michigan 

Silver Bell Recording Company 


Local No. 802—New York City, New York 


Bell Records, Inc. 

Simon & Schuster, Inc. 

Decca Records, Inc. 

Capitol Records, Inc. 

RCA Victor 

Loew’s Inc. 

Columbia Records, Inc. 
Accordion Music Publishing Co. 
Avon Records 

Standard Phono Corp. 
Atlas Recording Company 
Rae Records 

Flamingo Record Co., Inc 
London Records, Inc. 

Elec. & Musical Industries, 
Dana Records 

Fred Lowery 

Esoteric Records, Inc. 
Saturn Records 

Blue Note Records 

Carl Doshay 

Kismet Record Company 
Hollis Music, Inc. 

Mars Records, Inc. 

Verne Recording Corp. of America 
Blackstone Records 

Avalon Records 

Bill Grauer Productions 

Jazz Records 


Ltd. 





L & T Records 

Cerabino, Inc. 

Hickory Records, Inc. 

Vox Productions, Inc. 
Crescent Records, Inc. 

State Amusement Corp. 
Madison Records 

Atlantic Recording Corporation 
A. V. Tape Libraries, Inc. 
Oceanic Records, Inc. 

Comet Records, Inc. 

Chord Music Corp. 

Circle Record Company 
Philharmonia Records Corp. 
Andrew M. Wiswell 
Universal Recording Company, Inc. 
Prestige Records, Inc. 

Herald Records 

Nocturne Records, Inc. 
Fulton Recording Company 
Ritz Recorded Record Reproductions 
Bell Productions 

Redd-E Records 

Stanley Goldstein 

Rainbow Recording Corp. 
Contemporary Records, Inc. 
Scripts & Scores 

Square Dance Associates 
Barclay Records 

American Recording Artists, Inc. 
Folkways Records 

Rosemay Record Company 
E.M.S. Recordings, Inc. 
Derby Records, Inc. 
Bethlehem Music Corporation 
Murlyn Recording Company 
Record Pressing Company 
Algonquin Records 

Murray Record Company 

Tico Recording Company 
Vocal Students Practice Aid Records 
Ember Record, Inc. 

Benida Records, Inc. 

Mail A Record, Inc. 

New Records, Inc. 

Hy-Tone Records 

Apollo Records N. Y. Corp. 
Korona Records Company 
Discovery Records of New York, Inc. 
Orpha Recording Company 
Newtone Record Co. 
Skyscraper Recording Co. 
Esquire Record Co. 

Horton Music Corp. 

Frances DeSantis 
Zen Records 

Hi-Lo Records 
Crescendo Records Co, 

Benal Record Co. 

Polymusic Records 

Artie Shaw 

Colony Record Co. 
Music-Mart ‘ 
Orchard Records 

Vanguard Recording Society, Ine. 
Othello Recording Corp. 

Big Time Records 
Selva-Ringle Company 
Typhoon Recording Company 
Seeco Records, Inc. 

Cadence Records 

Roost Records, Inc. 

Fantasy Features, Inc. 

Flap’s Recording Co., Ine. 
Willoughby Records 

Kapp Records, Inc. 

Serenade Recording Corporation 
Gothic Recording Corporation 
Eagle Record Corporation 
Stella Music Company, Inc. 
Cadillac Record Company 
Handel Society, Inc. 

Art Barca 

Perspective Records 

Baton Records 

Ansonia Records, Inc. 

Orchid Record Co. 

ABCDEF Recording Company 
Walden Records 

Delta Recording Corp. 
Rexford Record Corporation 
Network Records 

Jay Gee Record Company, Inc. 
Sutton Records 

Halo Records 

Jester Record Company 








NOW--- BETTER THAN EVER 


KEATON MUSIC TYPEWRITER 


Faster—Stronger—Improved Type 
Music writers and printers—to speed and ease 
your tasks—a machine designed solely to ty 

grote music notation swiftly and cheap Ho 
he KEATON saves time, gives supertor reeutla 


(Notes 1/2 actual 
size) 





KEATON MUSIC TYPEWRITER co. 
461 Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 








SUPRO & NATIONAL GUITARS 
i VALCO MFG. CO 











The Best in 


LATIN AMERICAN 


PRINTED MUSIC 


ORK SHEETS 


Dance and vocal arrangements as 
played by Perez Prado, L. Arcaraz, ete, 





ASK FOR FREE CATALOGUE 


MAX URBAN & CO., INC. 
1651 Cosmo St. Hollywood 28, Calif. 














Attention Music Writers 
WRITE NOW FOR DETAILS ABOUT THE 
MELODY MUSIC WRITING PENS 


Melody 


PEN COMPANY 
117-11 233rd St., Cambria Heights 11, N. Y. 











BIRMINGHAM 
Symphony Orchestra 


has openings for string players and tyme 
panist for the 1954-55 Season. 


Apply PERSONNEL MANAGER 
Room 903, City Hall, Birmingham, Alabama 











STEEL GUITARISTS 


For ease im fast single-note runs and all 
full chord backgrounds try the ALKIRE 


TUNING. Increases your technique by re- 
ducing left hand motion up to 90%. Used 
and recommended by players and _ teachers 
for 17 years. Hundreds of solos and studies 
available. Graded courses to meet your 
personal needs. Free advisory service. Fur- 


ther information on request. 


Eddie Alkire School of Music 








BOX 485, EASTON, PA. 
INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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Defaulters List of the A. F. of M. 


This List is alphabeti- 
cally arranged in States, 
Canada and Mis- 
cellaneous 


ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM: 

Little Southerner Kestaurant, 
and Ralph Saliba 

Umbach, Bob 

DOTHAN: 

Colored Elks Lodge (Club), and 
O. B. Puriioy, employer 

Smith, Mose 

VLORENCE: 

Valentine, Leroy 

MOBILE: 

Am Vets Club, Inc., Garret Van 
Antwerp, Commander, George 
Faulk, Manager 

Cavalcade of Amusements 

Moore, K. E., Jt. 

Williams, Harriel 

MONTGOMERY: 

Club Flamingo, and Anell 
Singleton, Manager 

Montgomery, W. T 

Perdue, Frank 

NORTH PHENIX CITY: 

Bamboo Club, and W. T. 

“Bud"’ Thurmond 
PHENIX CITY: 

Cocoanut Grove Nite Club, 
Perry T. Hatcher, Owner 

French Casino, and Joe 
Sanfrantello, Proprietor 

PHENIX: 
241 Club, and H. L. Freeman 


ARIZONA 


FLAGSTAFF: 

Sunnyside Lounge, and George 

Nackard 
PHOENIX: 

Chi's Cocktail Lounge (Chi’s 
Beverage Corp.), and J. A. 
Keilly, Employer 

Drunkard Show, Homer Hott, 
Producer 

Gaddis, Joe 

Hoshor, John 

jones, Calvin R. 

Malouf, Leroy B 

Willett, R. Paul 

Zanzibar Club, and Lew Klein 

1UCSON: 

Griffin, Manly 

Mitchell, Jimmy 

Rio Rita Cocktail Lounge, Joe 
Grbach, Manager, Louise 
Bryce, Owner 

Severs, Jerry 

Talk O’Town, Abe Myerson, 
Owner, Jim Hutton, Manager 

Williams, Marshali 

YUMA: 

Buckner, Gray, Owner ‘345° 

Club, El Cajon 


ARKANSAS 


BLYTHVILLE: 
Brown, Rev. Thomas J. 
HOT SPRINGS 

Hammon Oyster House, and Joe 
Jacobs 

Pettis, L. C. 

Smith, Dewey 

HOT SPRINGS 

NATIONAL PARK: 
Mack, Bee 

LITTLE ROCK: 

Arkansas State Theatre, and Ed- 
ward Stanton, and Grover J. 
Butler, Officers 

Bennet, O. E. 

Civic Light Opera Company, 
Mrs. Rece Saxon Price, Pro- 
ducer 

Stewart, J. H. 

Weeks, S. C. 

McGEHEE: 
Taylor, Jack 
MOUNTAIN HOME: 

Robertson, T. E., Robertson 
Rodeo, Inc. 

NORTH LITTLE ROCK: 

Cotton Club, and Johnny 
Thomas, S. L. Kay, co-owners 

PINE BLUFF: 

Arkansas State College 

Casino, and A. R. 1D. Thompson 

Johnson, Eddie 

Lowery, Rev. J. R. 2 

Robbins Bros. Circus, and C. C. 
Smith, Operator (Jackson, 
Miss.) 

Scott, Charles E. 

TEXARKANA: 

Oak Lawn Theatre, and Paul 

Ketchum. Owner and Operator 
WALNUT RIDGE: 
Howard Daniel Smith Post 4457 


VFW, and R. D. Burrow, 
Commander 
CALIFORNIA 
ALAMEDA: 
Sheets, Andy 
JUNE, 1954 


AN'LLOCH: 


Village, and Wm. Lewis, Owner 


Keene, Gene 
(Eugene Schweichler) 
ARTESIA: 
Carver, 
AZUSA: 
Pease, Vance 
Roese, Joe 
BAKERSFIELD: 

Bakersfield Post 808, American 
Legion, and Emanuel Ed- 
wards 

Conway, Stewart 

Curtner, George 

BENICIA: 

Rodgers, Edward T., Palm 

Grove Ballroom 
BERKELEY: 

Bur-Ton, John 

Davis, Clarence 

Janes, Charles 

Witsoa, Jimmy, Promoter 

BEVERLY HILLS: 

bert Gervis Agency 

Mestusis, Paris 

Rhapsody on Ice, and N. Ed- 
ward Beck, Employer 

BIG BEAR LAKE: 

Cressman, Harry E, 

BURBANK: 

Elbow Room, and Roger 

Coughlin, Manager 
CATALINA ISLAND: 
Club Brazil, and Paul Mirabel, 
Operator 
COMPTON: 
Vi-Lo Records 
COULTON, SAN BERNARDINO: 
Kennison, Mrs. Ruth, Owner 
Pango Pango Club 

DECOTO: 

Howard, George 
DUNSMUIR;: 

McGowan, J. B. 
EL CERRITO: 

Johnson, Lloyd 
EUREKA: 

Paradise Steak House, and 
O. H. Bass 

Victory Club and Fred 
Hamilton, operator 

York Club, and O. H. Bass 

FAIRFIELD: 

Guardhouse Tavern, and 

Walter Jarvis, Employer 
FONTANA: 

Seal Bros. Circus, Dorothy An- 

derson, Employer 
FRESNO: 

Plantation Club, and Joe Cannon 

Valley Amusement Association, 
and Wm. B. Wagnon, Jr., 
President 

GARVEY: 
Rich Art Records, Inc. 
HOLLYWOOD 

Alison, David 

Babb, Kroger 

Birwell Corp. 

Bocage Room, Leonard Van- 
nerson 

California Productions, and Ed- 
ward Kovacs 

Coiffure Guild, and Arthur E. 
Teal, and S. Tex Rose 

Encore Productions, Inc. 

Federal Artists Corp. 

Finn, Jay, and Artists Personal 
Mgt., Ltd. 

Fishman, Edward I. 

Gayle, Tim 

Gray, Lew, and Magic Record 
Company 

Haymes, Dick 

Kappa Records, Inc., Raymond 
L. Krauss 

Kolb, Clarence 

Molina Agency 

Murros, Boris 

National Booking Corporation 

Patterson, Trent 

Robitschek, Kurt (Ken Robey) 

Six Bros, Circus, and George 
McCall 

Harry S. Taylor Agency 

Universal Light Opera Co., and 
Association 

Vogue Records, and Johnny 
Anz, owner, and Bob Stevens, 
F. L. Harper 

Wally Kline Enterprises, 
Wally Kline 

Western Recording Co., and 
Douglas Venable 


LONG BEACH: 

Anderson, John Murray, and 
Silver Screen, Inc. 

Backlin, Frank and Beatrice 

Jack Lasley’s Cafe, and Jack 
Lasley 

Jarrett, W. C. 

Long Beach Exposition, and D. 
E. Kennedy, Pres., Horace 
Black, Director and General 
Manager, James Vermazen, 
Assistant Director, May Fi- 
lippo, Sec., Evalyn Rinehart, 
Ass’t. Office Mgr., Charles D. 
Spangler, Public Relations and 


Ross 


and 


Publicity Dept., George Ww. 
Bradley, Advance Ticket Di- 
rector 


McDougall, Owen 

Sullivan, Dave, Crystal Ball- 
room 

Turner, Morley 

LOS ANGELES: 

Aqua Parade, Inc., Buster 
(Clarence L.) Crabbe 

Arizona-New Mexico Club, 
Roger Rogers, Pres., and 
Frank McDowell, Treasurer 

Brisk Enterprises 

Coiffure Guild, Arthur E. Teal 
and S. Tex Rose 

Coleman, Fred 

Cotton Club, and Stanley 
Amusements, Inc., and 
Harold Stanley 

Dalton, Arthur 

Edwards, James, of James Ed- 
wards Productions 

Fontaine, Don & Lon 

Gradney, Michael 

Halfont. Nate 

Henneghan, Charles 

Maxwell, Claude 

Merry Widow Company, and 
Eugene Haskell, Raymond E. 


Mauro 

Miltone Recording Co., and War 
Perkins 

Moore, Cleve 

Morris, Joe, and Club Alabam 

Mosby, Esvan 

New Products Institute of Amer- 
ica, and Joseph H. Schulte 

Pierce, Pops 

Royal Record Co. 

Ryan, Ted 

Villion, Andre 

Vogel, Mr. 

Ward Bros. Circus, George W. 
Pugh, Archie Gayer, co- 
Owners, and L. F. Stoltz. 
Agent 

Welcome Records, Recording 
Studio, and Rusty Welcome 

Williams, Cargile 

Wilshire Bowl 

LOS GATOS: 

Fuller, Frank 

MARIN CITY: 
Pickins, Louis 
MONTEREY: 

Roberts Club, and A. M. Kolvas, 

Owner 
NEVADA CITY: 
Nationa: Club, and Al Irby, 
Employer 
NEWHALL: 
Terry, Tex 
N. HOLLYWOOD: 
Hat and Cane Supper Club, and 


Joe Wood and J. L. Pender, 
owners 
Lohmuller, Bernard 
OAKLAND: 


Arrow Club, and Joe Bronk, 
Frank Merton and Joy Sheet, 
owners 

Bill’s Rondevu Cafe, and Wm, 
Matthews 

Moore, Harry 

Morkin, Roy 

Pedroni, Frank 

Trader Horn's, Fred Horn 

OCEAN PARK: 
Frontier Club, and Robert 
Moran 
OCEANSIDE: 
4-0-4 Club, and Leo Vitello 
OROVILLE: 

Rodgers, Edward T., Palm 

Grove Ballroom 
OXNARD: 
McMillan, Tom, Owner Town 


House 
PALM SPRINGS: ; 
Bering, Lee W., Lee Bering 


Club 
Hall, Donald H. 
PASADENA: 
Hazelton, Mabel 
Ware, Carolyn E. 
PERRIS: 
McCaw, E. E., Owner Horse 
Follies of 1946 
PITTSBURG: 
Delta Club, and Barbara Bliss 
RICHMOND: 
Downbeat 
Simmons 

Jenkins, Freddie 

SACRAMENTO: 

Casa Nellos, Nello Malerbi, 
Owner 

Leingang, George 

O'Connor, Grace 

SAN DIEGO: 

Blues and Rhythm Attractions 
Agency 

Brigham, Froebel Astor 

Carnival Room, and Jack 
Millspaugh 

Cotton Club, Benny Curry and 
Otis Wimberly 

Eddie’s Cafe, and Eddy Dyer 

Hut, also known as Christian's 
Hut, and Aline Hudson and 
Shelter Island, Inc. 

Logan, Manly E 

Miller, Warren 

Mitchell, John 

Passo, Ray 


Club, and Johnnie 


Tricoli, Joseph, Operator Play- MILFORD: 
land Fountain, John 
Washington, Nathan CASTLE: 


Young, Mr. Thomas and Mrs. Lamon, Edward 
Mabel, Paradise Club Murphy, Joseph 
(formerly known as Silver WILMINGTON: 
Slipper Cafe) Allen, Sylvester 
SAN FRANCISCO: Burt, Mrs. Mary (Warren) 
Blue Angel Cooper, Mr. and Mrs. Alexander 
Brown, Willie H. 
Cable Car Village Club, and FLORIDA 
Barney DeSenan, owner 
Champagne Supper Club, and BRADENTON: : 
Loraine Balestrieri a gag Bernice and 
: . ona 
es In, and Dan Me CLEARWATER: 
Deasy, J. B. Bardon, Vance 
Fox Eddie CLEARWATER BEACH: 
Giles, Norman Normandy Restaurant, and Fay 
Pago Pago Club, and Lacj Lay- D. wae 
ae. ann Ratio, Laeting, Paradise Club, and Michael F, 
Paradise Gardens, and John A, Slavin 


DAYTONA BEACH: 
Bethune, Albert 
Trade Winds Club, and Virgil 
(Vic) Summers 
Dn FLORENCE VILLA: 
Shelwon, Earl, Earl Shelton Dan Laramore Lodge No. 1097, 
Productions Garfield Richardson 
Sherman and Shore Advertising FORT MYERS: 1 
Agency a +9 prepoy ms Minstrels, 
The Civic Light Opera Com- ne., and Si Rubens 
mittee of San Francisco, McCutcheon, Pat 
Francis C. Moore, Chairman HALLANDALE: 
Waldo, Josenh Caruso’s Theatre Restaurant, 
SAN JOSE: = gn Kaufman and 
Ariotto, Peter and Peggy obert Marcus 
McAdoo, Mr. and Mrs. George JACKSONVILLE: 


Melody Club, Frank and Theresa Blane, Paul 
Oliver, Employers Blumberg, Albert, Owner, Fla- 


Gentry and William Carthen 
Reed, Joe, and W. C. 
Rogers and Chase Co. 
Say When Club, and G. J. 
Niema 


Paz, Fred mingo Sho Club (Orlando, 
SANTA BARBARA: Fla.), and Fays Club 
Briggs, Don Florida Food and Home Show, 


and Duval Retail Grocers 


Canfield Enterprises, Inc. eat 
Association, and C. E, Win- 


SANTA CRUZ: 


Santa Cruz Hotel, and ter, President; Paul Bicn 
John Righetti Managing-Agent 

SANTA MONICA: Forrest Inn, and Florida 

Lake, Arthur, and Arthur (Dag- Amusements, Inc., and Ben 


J., Mary and Joel Spector, 


wood) Lake Show 
and Joe Allen 


McRae, H. D. 
SEASIDE: Jackson, Otis 
Corral Night Club, and Newberry, Earl, and Associated 
Al Leroy _ Artists, Inc. 
SHERMAN OAKS: Zumpt Huff Associates 
Gilson, Lee WEST: 
Kraft, Ozzie Club Mardi Gras, and A. G. 


Thomas, Employer 


SIGNAL HILL: 
Regan, Margo 


Moeller, Al, Signal Hill 


SOUTH GATE: oe oe Joseph Bucks and 
Silver Horn Cafe, and Mr. Sil oseph Stabinsk: 
STOCKTON: N's" LAKELAND: 
Sunset Macaroni Products, Fred | King, R. E. 
Stagnaro MIAMI: 
VENTURA: Brooks, Sam 
Cheney, Al and Lee Club Jewel Box, Charles 
WATSONVILLE: Nasio, owner, Danny Brown, 
Ward, Jeff W. President 
WINTERHAVEN: Donaldson, Bill 
Mueller, J. M. Flame Club, and Frank Corbit, 
Owner 
COLORADO Prior, Bill (W. H. P. Corp.) 
Robert Clay Hotel, and Fred T. 
DENVER: Quinn, Manager, Nicholas 
Bennell, Edward Girard, Promoter 
Jones, Bill Smart, Paul D. 
sag stove yg . Talavera, Romon 
ummins, Kennet 36 Club, Ti Aboyo' \- 
MORRISON: ployer ng eo 
Clarke, Al MIAMI BEACH: 
TRINIDAD: _  Amron, Jack, Terrace Restaurant 
El Moro Club, and Pete Langoni Caldwell, Max 
Chez Paree, Mickey Grasso, and 
CONNECTICUT Irving Rivkin A 
BRIDGEPORT: Circus Bar, and Charles Bogan 


Edwards Hotel, and Julius 
Nathan, Manager 

Fielding, Ed 

Friedlander, Jack 

Haddon Hail Hotel 

Harrison, Ben 


Lunin, Edward 
EAST HAMPTON: 

Hotel Gerramaugus 
EAST HAVEN: 

Carnevale, A. J. 


RD: 
Dubinsky, Frank er be and Sam Cohen, 
NEW HAVEN: mce-cenmager 
Madi; Enter Service Leshnick, Max 
Macomba Club 





NEW LONDON: 
Andreoli, Harold 
Bisconti, Anthony, Jr. 
Marino, Mike 
Schwartz, Milton 
Williams, Joseph 


Mocamba Restaurant, and Jack 
Freidlander, Irving Miller, 
Max Leshnick, and Michael 
Rosenberg, Employers 

Miller, Irving 

Morrison, M. 


NIANTIC: R 
i Perlmutter, Julius J. 
Russell, Bud Poinciana Hotel, ‘and Bernie 
POQUONNOCK BRIDGE: rassr 
Johnson, Samuel beni g George 
STAMFORD: cills, Char! 
RLANDO: 


Glenn Acres Country Club and ol 
Charlie Blue, Pres., Mr. Sou- 
mers, Sec.-Treas. 


Club Cabana, and Elmer and 
Jake Gunther, Owners 
Club Surrocco, Roy Baisden 


STONINGTON: 
Hangar Restaurant and Club, a = par gas deper 
and Herbert Pearson mae 


Flamingo Sho Club (Club Fla- 
mingo), and Albert Blum- 
berg of Jacksonville, Fla. 

Fryor, D. S. 

Redman, Arthur J. 

Rhythm Club, ‘and Arthur J. 
Somene, Dee Proprietor 

ORMOND 3 

ea ey oy met Jul’s Club, and Morgan Jul 

Veterans of Foreign Wars, Le- PALM BEACH: 

Roy Rench, Cndenenbet Leon and Eddie’s Nite Club, 

Williams, A. B. Leon and Eddie’s, Inc., John 

Widmeyer, Pres., and Sidney 


EORGETOWN: 
Gravel Hill Inn, and Preston PANAMA CITY: 
Hitchens, Proprietor Daniels, Dr, E. R. 


Whewell, Arthur 
WESTPORT: 
Goldman, Al and Marty 


DELAWARE 
DOVER: 


PENSACOLA: 
Hodges, Earl, of the ‘Top Hat 
bance Club 
Keeling, Alec (also known as A. 
Scott), and National Orches- 
tra Syndicate and American 


Booking Company, and 


1. Ollie Tidwell 
QUINCY: 
Monroe, Reg 
SARASOTA: 
Colony Restaurant, and Fred 
Muller, Manager 
A: 


MYRN 
Kent County Democratic Club, 
and Solomon Thomas, 
Chairman 
STARKE: 
Camp Blanding Recreation 
Center 
Goldman, Henry 
STUART: 
- Sutton, G. W. 


ALLAHA: 
Gaines Patio, and Henry Gaines, 


Owner 
Two Spot Club, Caleb E. 
annah 
TAMPA: 
Brown, Russ 
Carousel Club, and Abe Burkow, 
Norman Karn, Employers 
Merry-Go-Round Club, and 
Larry Ford 
Rich, Don and Jean 
Williams, Herman 
VENICE: 
Frag? see Pines | Corp. 
ines Hotel Corp., joha 
Clarke , 


Sparks Circus, and James Edgar, 
Manager (operated by Florida 
Circus Corp. 

WEST PALM BEACH: 

Ballerina Club, and Bill Harris, 

rator 

Larocco, Harry L. 

Parrish, Lillian F. 

Patio Grill, and Charles J. 
Pappas, Owner-Manuger 


GEORGIA 


ALBANY: 


Guale Corporation 
ATLANTA: 

Greater Atlanta Moonlight 
Opera Co., Howard C. 
Jacoby, Manager 

Montgomery, J. Neal 

Spencer, Perry 

AUGUSTA: 

Baxter, Joe 

Bill and Harry’s Cabaret, Fred 
W. Taylor, Manager, and 
G. W. (Bill) Prince 

Dawson, Robert H., and 
Caribe Lounge in Plaza Hotel 

Foster, Mr. 

Kirkland, Fred 

— Attractions, Joe Min- 


k 
J. W. Neely, }r. 
Revel, fy 
BRUNSWICK: 
Joe’s Blue Room, and Earl Hill 
wists ts * Cafe and 
igfa 
HINESVILLE: — bias: 
Plantation Club, S. C. Klass 
and F, W. Taylor 


Hayes, Gus 

Model Shows, Inc., and David 
Endy, Owner, Charles Barnes, 
Manager 

Palms Club, and Andrew Brady 

thumpson, Lawrence A., Jr. 

ST. SIMONS ISLAND: 

Golden Isles Club, and Clayton 
Vance (Vancelette), Mgr., 
and Guale Corporation 
(Albany, Ga.) 


Pal Amusements Co, 
WAYCROSS: 
Cooper, Sherman and Dennis 


IDAHO 


COEUR d’ALENE: 
Crandall, Earl 
Lachman, 
IDAHO FALLS: 
Griffiths, Larry, and Big Chief 
Corp., and Uptown Lounge 
LEWISTON: 
Canner, Sam 
Rosenberg, Mrs. R. M. 
Via Villa, and Fred Walker 


POCATELLO: 
Last Frontier Club, Stan Hvarka 
and Bob Cummins 
Pullos, Dan 
Reynolds, Bud 
SPIRIT LAKE: 
Fireside Lodge, and R. E. Berg 
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ILLINOIS 


BELLEVILLE: 
Davis, C. M. 
3 
McKinney, James R. 
Thompson, Eari 


CAIRO: 
CALUMET CF 
CITY: 
Mitchell, Joha 
CHAMPAIGN: 
Robinson, Bennie 


ner 
Daniels, Ji: 
Donaldson, Bil 
Elders, Cleo 
Evans, Jee 


Mays, Chester 
Mickey Weinstein Theatrical 
A 


gency 
Monte Carlo Lounge, Mrs. Ann 


Music Bowl, and Jack Peretz 
and Louis Cappanola, Em- 


ployers 
Music Bow! ey! China 
), and A lumenthal 
Nob Hill Club, and Al Fenston 
O'Connor, Pat L., Pat L. 
O'Connor, lac. 
Silhouette Club, and Joe Saletta 
Stoner, Harlan T. 
Teichner, Charles A., of T. N 
T. Productions 
Whiteside, J. Preston 
Ziggic’s Gridiron Lounge, and 


Zi ki, Owner 
DECA R: 

Facen, James (Buster) 

ST ST. LOUIS: 

Davis, C. M. 

Playdium, and Stuart Tambor, 
Employer, and Johnny Per- 
kins, Owner 

ELGIN: 


Villa Olivia Country Club, and 
Walter Wallace, Manager 


KA 
Havener, Mrs. Theresa 
LA GRANGE: 


Hart-Van Recording Co., and 
H. L. Hartman 


LA SALLE: 
Silver Congo Club, and 
Tinney Cosgrove 


MOLINE: 
Antier’s Inn, and Fraacis 
Weaver, Owner 
MOUND CITY: 
Club Winchester, and Betty 
Gray and Buck Willingham 
MT. VERNON: 
Plantation Club, Archie M. 
Haines, Owner 
PEKIN: 


Candlelight Room, and Fred 
Romane 


Green —— Tavern, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Stiller 
ROCKFORD: 
Palmer House, Mr. Hall, Owner 
Trocadero Theatre Lounge 
White Swan Corp. 
ROCK ISLAND: 
Barnes, Al 
Greyhound Club, and 
Tom Davelis 


Face, James (Buster) 
Terra Plaza, and Elmer Bartolo 
Employer 


WASHINGTON: 
Thompson, Earl 


ZEIGLAR: 
Zeiglar Nite Club, and Dwight 
Alisup, and Jason Wilkas, 
Owners 


INDIANA 
ANDERSON: 
Lanane, Bob and George 
42 


D. Levitt, Proprietor 
GROVE: 
Mills, Bud 
CENTER’ 


ms, Jack C. 
FORT WAYNE: 
Brummell, Emmett 
GARY: 
Johnson, 
REENS 


Club 46, Charles Holzhouse, 
Owner and Operator 
INDIANAPOLIS: 
Benbow, William, and his All- 
American Brow: Models 


Kenneth 
ry 


Entertainment Enterprises, Inc., 
and Frederick G. Schatz 
Harris, Rupert 
Roller Rondo Skating Rink, 
and Perry Flick, Operator 
Sho-Bar, and Charles Walker 
The Terrace Lounge and Eu- 
gene and Alex Lazar, Owners 
Wilham C. Powell Agency 
LAFAYFTTE: 
Club 52, Charles Gibson, Prop. 
MUNCIE: 
a hoe 
NEW 
Verding, -; = w. 
RICHMOND: 


Newcomer, Charles 
Puckett, H. H. 
SOUTH BEND: 


Childers, Art (also known as 
Bob Cagney) 


Palais Royale Ballroom, and 
ie Makar 
Charles E. Thompson Post 9733, 
V.F.W., H. A. Johnson, 
Commander 
SPENCERVILLE: 
Kelly, George M. (Marquis) 
SYRACUSE: 
Waco Amusement Enterprises 


IOWA 
CLARION: 
Miller, J. L. 
INTON: 


CLI 
Abbe, Virgil 
DENISON: 


Dance Hall, and Henry Patt- 
schull 


SHENANDOAH: 
Aspinwall, Hugh M. (Chick 
Martin =) 


Free, Ned 
VAIL: 
Hollywood Circus Corp., and 
Charles Jacobsen 
WATERLOO: 
Steptoe, Benton L. 
‘OODB! 


Danceland, J. W. (Red) Brum- 
mer, Manager 
KANSAS 


BREWSTER: 
Whirlwind Ballroom, G. M. 


Dinkel, Operator 
ILLE: 


w 


DODGE CITY: 
Graham, Lyle 
HOLCOMB: 


Golden Key Club, and a x... 
Allen (also known 
Talon, Bart Talon, Bert allen) 


Liberal Chapter No. 17, Dis- 
abled American Veterans, and 
H. R: Allen 
LOGAN: 
Graham, Lyle 
MANHATTAN: 
Stuart, Ray 
PRATT: 
Clements, C. J. 
Wisby 
RUSSELL: 
Russell Post 6240, VFW, Gus 
Zercher, Dance Manager 


SALINA: 
Club Sahara, and Harry E. 
Brown 
Kern, loha 


TOPEKA: 

Mid-West Sportsmen Association 

WICHITA: 

Aspinwall, Hugh M. (Chick 
Martin) 


> 
Levitt’s Supper Club, and Roy Holiday, Art 
Key Club 





and/or G. W. 


KENTUCKY 


BOWLING GREEN: 
Taylor, hey’ 
hoy D. 


Harper, A. c. 
Rankin Enterprises, ond Pres- 
ton P. Rankin 
LOUISVILLE: 
Bramer, Charles 
Imperial Hotel, Jack Woolems, 
Owner 


King, Victor 
Seotition, Preston 


PADUCAH: 
Vickers, Jimmie 
LOUISIANA 


ALEXANDRIA: 
Smith, Mrs. Lawrence, Proprie- 
tor Club Plantation 
Stars and Bars Club (also known 
as Brass Hats Club), A. R. 
Conley, Owner, Jack Tyson, 


Manager 
Weil, R. L. 
OWLEY: 
Young Men's Progressive Club, 


KAWKAWLIN: 


Old Mill Dance Hall, Ernese 





NORTH KANSAS CITY: 
~~ pag Theatrical 


Dashiell, Operator Fortin, Owner 
TURNERS STATION: MUSKEGON HEIGHTS: oaKWooD (HANNIBAL): 
Thomas, Dr. Joseph H., Edge- Griffen, James Club Belvedere, and Charles 
water Beach Wilson, Leslie Mattlock 
PONTIAC: 
MASSACHUSETTS Hemy's Restaurant, and Charles Brown, Merle 
lenry ST. LOUIS: a 
= _ SISTER LAKES: Barnholtz, Mac 
® P fe oes n Rendezvous Bowl, and Rendez- Beaumont C Coceaait Lounge, El 
mB ee vous Inn (or Club), Gordon Ford, Ow: 
Stefano, J h J. “Buzz’’ Miller Brown Bomber Bar, James 
N: » Josep TRAVERSE CITY: Caruth and Fred Guinyard, 
Lawson, Al co-owners 


Bay State News Service, Bay UTICA: 


State Amusement Co., Bay 


State Distributors, and "James 

H. Mclivaine, President 
Brosnahan, James J. 
Crawford House Theatrical 


Lounge 
L. J. B. Productions, and Lou 


ick 
E. M. Loew's Theatres 
Regency Corp., and Joseph R. 
Weisser 
Resnick, William 
Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo 
Sho’ 


iw 
Waldron, Billy 
Walker, Julian 
Younger Citizens Coordinating 
Committee, and George 





yey 


and J. L. Buchanan, E 
INZALES: 


Johns, Camille 
LAFAYETTE: 


Veltin, Toby 
Venables Cocktail Lounge 
LAKE CHARLES: 
Village Bar Lounge, and 
C. L. Barker, Owner 


LEESVILLE: 
Capell Brothers Circus 
MONROE: 


Club DeLicia, Robert Hill 

Keith, Jessie 

Thompson, Son 

NATCHITOCHES: 

Burton, Mrs. Pearl Jones 
NEW ORLEANS: 

Barker, Rand 
Berns, Harry B., 
Artists Guild 

Callico, Ciro 

Dog House, and Grace Mar- 
tinez, Owner 

Gilbert, Julie 

Hurricane, The, Percy Stovall 

LeBlanc, Dudley J. 

OPELOUSAS: 

Cedar Lane Club, and Milt 

Delmas, areal 
‘: 


and National 


Reeves, Harry A. 
Ropollo, Angelo 
Stewart, Willie 
SPRINGHILL: 
Capers, C. L. 


MAINE 


BIDDEFORD: 
Old Orchard Beach Playhouse, 
ot Edward Gould 


PORT FAIRFIELD: 
Paul’s Arena, Gibby Seaborne 
SACO: 


Gordon, Nick 
MARYLAND 


TIMORE: 

Blue Danube, and Wm. Kasar- 
sky, Proprietor 

Byrd, Olive J. 

a, Charles 

Cox, M. L. 

Forbes, Kenneth (Skin) 

Gay 90's Club, Lou Belmont, 
Proprietor, Henry Epstein, 
Owner 


Greber, Ben 

Jolly Post, and Armand 
Moesinger, Prop. 

LeBlanc Corporation of 


Perkins, Richard, of Associated 
Enterprises 
Weiss, Harry 
EAKE 


BEACH: 
Chesapeake Beach Park Ball- 
room, and Alfred Walters, 
Employer 
CORAL HILLS: 
Hilltop Restaurant, and Theo- 
dore J hendel 


Waingold, Louis 
EASTON: 
Hannah, Joha 


PENWICE: 
Repsch, Albert 
HAGERSTOWN: 
Bauer, Harry A. 
Glass, Davi 
HAVRE DE GRACE: 
Bond, Norvel 


Nineties 


BUZZARDS BAY: 
Blue Moon, and Alexander and 
Chris Byron, Owners 


CAMBRIDG: 
Salvato, Josephs 
FALL RIVER: 

Royal Susiaeene (known as the 
Riviera), William Andrade, 
Proprietor 

FITCHBURG: 


— Theatre, Bernard W. 


vy 

HYANNIS: 

Casa Madrid, and Pat Particelli 
LOWELL: 

Carney, John F., Amusement 

Company 

Francis X. Crowe 

MILLERS F. 


FALLS: 
Rhythm Inn, and R. M. 
Thabeault 
MONSON: 
Canegallo, Leo 
NEW BED) 


SALEM: 
Falcom's Ballroom, and George 
and Mary Larkin 
SHREWSBURY: 
Veterans Council 
WAYLAND: 
Steele, Chauncey Depew 


MICHIGAN 


ANN ARBOR: 
McLaughlin, Max 

BATTLE CREEK: 
Smith, David 
Y CITY 


3 
Walther, Dr. Howard 
DETROIT: 
Adler, Caeser 
Bel Airg (formerly Lee "N Ed- 
die’s), and Al Wellman, 
Ralph Wellman, Philip Flax 
Sam and Louis Bernstein, 
Owners 
Bibb, Allen 
Blake, David R. 
Briggs, Edgar M. 
Claybrook, Adolphus 
Club 49er, and Oscar Pruitt 
Conners Lounge, and Joe Pallaz- 
zolo, Operator 
Daniels, James M. 
Dustin Steamship Company, N. 
M. Constans 
Gay Social Club, and 
Eric Scriven 
Green, Goldman 
Hoffman, Sam 
Johnson, Ivory 
Kosmar, Hyman 
Minando, Nono 
Ponen nde a 
Payne, Ed 
Pyle, Howard D., and Savoy 
Promotions 
Robinson, Wm. H. 
Thomas, Matthew B. 
DOUGLAS: 
Harding's Resort, and 
George E, Harding 
FERNDALE: 
Club Plantation, and Doc 
Washington 


FLINT: 
Platter Lounge, and Earl West 


GRAND RAPIDs: 
Club Chez-Ami, Anthony 


Spring Hill Farms, and Andrew 
Sneed 


WAYLAND: 
Macklin’s Dixie Inn, and 
Wm. and: Laura Macklin 


MINNESOTA 


DETROIT LAKES: 
Johnson, Allan V. 
EASTON: 


Hannah, John 
MANKATO: 
Rathskeller, and Carl A. 
Becker 


INNEAPOLIS: 
International Food and Home 
Shows 
Northwest Vaudeville Attrac- 
tions, and C. A. McEvoy 
PIPESTONE: 
Coopman, Marvin 
Stolzmann, Mr. 
RED WING: 
—_ Doig Grill, Robert A. 
, Operator 
ROCHESTER, 
Co. B., State Guard, and Alvin 
Cc costello 
SLAYTON: 
E. E. Iverson 
Iverson Manufacturing Co., Bud 
Iverson 
WINONA: 
Interstate Orchestra Service, and 
L. Porter Jung 


MISSISSIPPI 


BILOXI: 


El Rancho Club, and 


Ralph, Lloyd 

Thompson, Bob 
CLEVELAND: 

Hardin, Drexel 
GREENVILLE: 


Pollard, Flenord 
GULFPORT: 


Plantation Manor, and Herman 
ce) 


Burger 
HATTIESBURG: 

Jazzy Gray's (The Pines), and 
Howard Homer Gray (Jazzy 
Gray) 

JACKSON: 
ter, Bob 

Poor Richards, and Richard 
K. Head, Employer 

Royal Steak House 

Smith, C. C., Operator, Rob- 
bins Bros. Circus (Pine Bluff, 


8 
Lillo’s Supper Club and Jimmy 
Lillo 
MERIDIAN: 
Bishop, James E. 
ATCHEZ 


7] 
Colonial Club, and Ollie 
Koerber 
VICKSBURG: 
Blue Room Nite Club, and 
Tom Wince 


MISSOURI 


BOONEVILLE: 

Bowden, Rivers 

Williams, Bill 
ILLI q 

Hawes, H. H 

FORT LEONARD WOOD: 

Lawhon, Sgt. Harry A. 

GREENFIELD: 
Gilbert, Paul and Paula (Raye) 
(INDEPENDENCE: 

Casino Drive Inn, J. W. Johna- 
son, Owner 

fOPLIN: 

Silver y mam Dick Mills, Man- 
ager-Ow: 

KANSAS cart: 

Babbitt, William (Bill) H. 

Canton, L. R. 

Esquire Productions, and Ken- 
neth Yates, and Bobby Hen 
shaw 

Main Street Theatre 

Red’s Supper Club, and 
Herbert ‘‘Red"’ Drye. 

Zelma Roda Club, Emmett J. 
Scott, Prop., Bill Christian, 
Manager 

MACON: 
Macon County Fair Association, 
Mildred Sanford, Employer 


Caruth, James, Operator Ch) 
Rhumboogie, Cafe Society, 
Brown Bomber Bar 

Caruth, James, Cafe Society 

Chesterfield Bar, and Sam Bake 

D'Agostino, Sam : 

Haynes, Lillard 

Markham, Doyle, and Tune 
Town Ballroom 

New Show Bar, and John W, 
Green, Walter V. Lay 

Nieberg, Sam 

Shapiro, Mel 

VERSAILLES: 

Trade Winds Club, and Mariog 

Buchanan, Jr. 


MONTANA 


ANACONDA: 
Reno Club, and Mrs. Vidich, 


Red Rooster, and Alois G. 
Holenstein, Owner 
Webb, Ric 
GLENDIVE: 
Montana Inn, and Milton Goich, 


ALLS: 
}. & A. Rollercade, and 
James Austin 


NEBRASKA 


ALEXANDRIA: 
Alexandria Volunteer Fire Dept., 
and Charles D. Davis 


INT: 
Wes-Ann Club, and Tanya 
June Barber 
KEARNEY: 
Field, H. E. 
LODGEPOLE: 


American Legion, and Amet- 
ican Legion Hall, and Robert 
Sprengel, Chairman 


Gayway Ballroom, and Jim 
Corcoran 

Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
Richard Gruver, President 


MAHA: 

Louie's Market, and Louis 
Paperny 
Suchart, J. D. 

PENDER: 


7 
Pender Post No. 55, American 
Legion, and John F. Kai, 
Dance Manager 
SCOTTSBLUFF: 
Biggers Ballroom (Pavilion), 
and Floyd Bigger and 
Gene Purnell 


NEVADA 


LAS VEGAS: 
Gordon, Ruth 
Holtsinger, Ruby 
Robert D. 


: 
Fischer, Harry 
3 


All-American Supper Club and 
Casino, and Jim Thorpe 
0: 


Blackman, Mrs. Mary 
Twomey, Don 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


FABIAN: 

Zaks cee James 
JACKSON: 

Nelson, Eddy 

Sheirr, James 


NEW JERSEY 


ABSECON: 

Hart, Charles, President, 

Eastern Mardi Gras, lac. 

ASBURY PARK 

Gilmore, James E. 

Richardson, Harry 
ATLANTIC CITY: 

—— Abe 

Casper, Joe 

Gaeta, Shelbey 

Deiaware Inn, and Nathaniel 


and 


Spencer 
Goodleman, Charles 
Koster, Henry 
Lockman, Harvey 
Morocco — rant, G. Fassa, 
and G. Dani 
Olshon, Max 
Pilgrim, Jacques 
BAYONNE: 
Club 21 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 











ITY: 
heatrical 


IBAL): 
nd Charles 


Lounge, El 


ar, James 
Guinyard, 


perator Clb 
fe Society, 
ar 

fe Society 


d Sam Bake 


nd Tune 


nd John W, 
. Lay 


and Marion 


iA 
s. Vidich, 


lois G. 


ilton Goich, 
ind 

A 

Fire Dept., 
vis 

Tenya 
nd Amer. 
ind Robert 
] 

d jim 


Commerce, 
resident 


ouis 


Americana 
F. Kai, 


vilion), 
nd 


Club and 
rpe 


athaniel 


Passa, 
ators 


“IAN 





BLOOMFIELD: 

Shompeon, fue 

BURLINGTON: 

American Legion Home and 

Oscar Hutton, Chairman 
EN: 

Embassy Ballroom, and Geor 
E. Chips (Geo. DeGerolamo), 
yoy 

CAPE MAY: 
podersen, Charles, Operator 
CLIFTON 

August z. Buchner 

Mike and Nick's Bar, and 
Mike Olivieri, Owner 

EAST ORANGE: 

Hutchins, William 

EAST RUTHERFORD: 

Club 199, and Angelo Pucci, 

Owner 
HOBOKEN: 

Red Rose Inn, and Thomas 
Monto, Employer 

Sportsmen Bar and Grill 

JERSEY CITY: 

Bonito, Benjamin 

Burco, Ferruccio 

Triumph Records, and Gerry 
Quenn, present Owner, and 
G. Statiris (Grant) and 
Bernie Levine, former Owners 

LAKE HOPATCONG: 

Dunham, Oscar 

LAKEWOOD: 
seldin, S. H. 

LITTLE FERRY: 
Scarne, John 


LODI: 
Frisco Club, and Tony Cortez 
LONG 
Hoover, Clifford 
Kitay, Marvin 
Rappaport, A., Owner The Blue 
Room 
Wright, Wilbur 
MANAHAWKIN: 
Jimmy's Tavern, and 
Jimmy Mascola. Owner 
McKEE CITY: 
Turf Club, and Nellie M. Grace, 
Owner 
MONTCLAIR: 
Cos-Hay Corporation, and Thos. 
Haynes, and James Costello 
MORRISTOWN: 
Richard's Tavern, and Raymond 
E. Richard, Proprietor 
NEWARK: 
Coleman, Melvin 
Graham, Alfred 
Hall, Emor 
Harris, Ear 
Hays, Clarence 
Holiday Corner, and Jerry 
Foster, employer 
Johnson, Robert 
Jones, Carl W. 
Levine, Joseph 
Lloyds Manor, and Smokey Mc- 
Allister 
Mariano, Tom 
“Panda,”’ Daniel Straver 
Pecos City, Olde Pecos City, 
Inc., Philip Cortazzo and 
Charles Politano 
Prestwood, William 
Red Mirror, and Nicholas 
Grande, Proprietor 
Rollison, Eugene 
Simmons, Charles 
Tucker, Frank 
Wilson, Leroy 
Zaracardi, Jack, Galanti A. A. 
NEW BRUNSWICK: 
Andy's Hotel, and Harold Klein 
Jack Ellel 
NORTH ARLINGTON: 
Petruzzi, Andrew 
ORTLEY: 


Loyal Order of Moose Lor 
399, and Anthony Checch 
employer 

PASSAIC: 


Tico Tico Club, and Gene Di- 
Virgilio, owner 
PATERSON: 
Hatab, Sam 
Pyatt, Joseph 
Ventimiglia, Joseph 
PENNSAUKEN: 
Beller, Jack 
PENNS GROVE: 
Club Mucho, and Joe Rizzo, 
Owner 
PLAINFIELD: 
McGowan, Daniel 
Nathanson, Joe 
SOMERVILLE: 
Harrison, Bob 
SPRING LAKE: 
Broadacres and Mrs. Josephine 
Ward, Owner 
SUMMIT: " 
Ahrons, Mitchell 
TEANECK: 
Suglia, Mrs. Joseph 
TRENTON: 
Crossing Inn, and John Wyrick, 
Employer 
VAUX HALL: 
Carillo, Manuel R. 
VINELAND: 
Gross, David 
WEST NEW YORK: 
8'Nai B'rith Organization, and 
Sam Nate, Employer, Harry 
Boorstein, President 


JUNE, 1954 


w 
Talk of the Town Cafe, and 
Rocco Pi . 
NEW MEXICO 


ALBUQUERQUE: 


Mary Green Attractigpns, Mary 
Green and David Time, Pro- 


moters 

Halliday, Finn 

LaLoma, Inc., and Margaret 
Ricardi, Employer 


Denton, J. Earl, Owner Plaza 
Hotel 
REYNOSA: 
Monte Carlo Gardens, Monte 
Carlo Inn, Rubea Gonzales 
ROSWELL: 
Russell, L. D. 
RUIDOSO: 
Davis, a w. 
SANTA FE: 


Emil’s Night Club, and Emil 
Mignardo, Owner 
Valdes, Daniel T. 


NEW YORK 


ALBANY: 
400 Casino, and Herman 
Halpern, Proprietor 
Johnson, Floyd 
O'Meara Attractions, Jack 
Richard's Bar-B-Que, David 
Richards 


Snyder, Robert 
States, Jonathan 
ALDER 


Burke's nal and Harold A. 


Antler, Nat 
Young, Joshua F. 
BINGHAMTON: 
Stover, Bill 
BRONX: 
Aloha Inn, Pete Mancuso, Pro- 
prietor and Cari Raniford, 


Manager 

Auman, Martin 
Club Delmar, Charles Marce- 
lino and Vincent Delostia, 
Employers 


Jugarden, Jacques I.. 

Metro Anglers Social Club, and 
Aaron Murray 

Miller, Joe 

New Royal Mansion (formerly 


Royal Mansion), and Joe 
Miller and/or Jacques 1. 
Jugarden 

Perry Records, and Sam 
Richman 


Santoro, E. J. 

= Carlton (Carl Parker) 
Williams, J. W. 

BROOKLYN: 

Aurelia Court, Inc. 

Bryan, Albert 

Ferdinand’s Restaurant, 
Mr. Ferdinand 

Globe Promoters of Huckelbuck 
Revue, Harry Dizon and 
Elmo Obey 

Hall, Edwin C. 

Johnston, Clifford 

Kingsborough Athletic Club, 
George Chandler 

Morris, Philip 

Ocean Grotto Restaurant, and 
Albert Santarpio, Proprietor 

Reade, Michael 

Rosenberg, Paul 

Rosman, Gus, Hollywood Cafe 

Steurer, Eliot 

1024 Club, and Albert Friend 

Thompson, Ernest 

Villa Antique, Mr. P. Antico, 
Proprietor 

Williams, Melvin 

BUFFALO: 

Bourne, Edward 

Calato, Joe and Teddy 

Cosmano, Frank and Anthony 

Harmon, Lissa (Mrs. Rosemary 


Jackson, 
Nelson, Art and Mildred 
Ray's Bar-D, and Raymond C. 
Demperio 
Twentieth Century Theatre 
DIVINE CORNERS: 
Riverside Hotel, Hilda Baer, 
Owner 
DRYDEN: 
Dryden Hotel, and Anthony 
Vavra, Manager 
FAR ROCKAWAY, L. IL: 


and 


GRAND I 
Williams, Ossian V. 
HUDSON: 


MT. 


GLEN SPEY: 


Glen Acres Hotel and Country 
Club, Jack W. Rosen, Em- 


GLENWILD: 


Glenwild Hotel and Country 
Club, and Mack A. Lewis, 
Employer 


Goldstein, Benny 


. Jack 
JACKSON HEIGHTS: 


a. A. Joo We 
LAKE ae ee 
Belmont Hotel, and J. M. 


Carriage Club, and C. B. 
Southworth 


LIMESTONE: 


Steak House, and Dave 
Oppenheim, Owner 
SHELDRAKE: 


LOCH 

Chester, Abe 

Mardenfeld, Isadore, }r., Estate 
MALONE: 


Club Restaurant, and Louis 
Goldberg, Manager 
ELLO: 


MONTIC: 


Congress Hotel, and Gene Zee 
and Mr. Honig 
VERNON: 


Rapkin, Harry, Proprietor, 
Wagon Wheel Tavero 


NEW YORK CITY: 


Alexander, Wm. D., and Asso- 
ciated Producers of Negro 
Music 

Allegro Records, and Paul Piner 

<Andu, John R. (Indonesian 
Consul) 

Bachelor’s Club of America, and 
John A. Talbot, Jr., and 
Leonard Karzmar 

Bamboo Room, and Joe Burn 

Benrubi, Ben 

Beverly Green Agency 

Blue Note, and J. C. Clarke, 
Employer, 227 Restaurant 
Co 


rp. 

Broadway Hofbrau, Iac., and 
Walter Kirsch, Owner 

Broadway Swing Publications, 
L. Frankel, Owner 

Browne, Bridget 

Bruley, Jesse 

Cafe La Mer, and Phil Rosen 

Calman, Carl, and the Calman 
Advertising Agency 

Camera, Rocco 

Canfield Productions, and Spiz- 
zie Canfield 

Carne, Raymond 

Castleholm Swedish Restaurant 
and Henry Ziegler 

Chanson, Inc., Monte Gardner 
and Mr. Rodriguez 

Charles, Marvin, and Knights 
of Magic 

Coffery, Jack 

Cohen, Marty 

Collectors’ Items Recording Co. 
Maurice Spivack and Kathe- 
rine Gregg 

“Come and Get It’ Company 

Common Cause, Inc., and 
Mrs. Payne 

Cook, David 

Ralph Cooper Agency 

Courtney, Robert 

Crochert, Mr. 

Cross, James 

Crossen, Ken, and Ken Cros- 
sen Associates 

Crown Records, Inc. 

Michael Croydon Theatrical 
Agency 

Currie, Lou 

Delta Productions, and Leonard 
M. Burton 

DuBois-Friedman Production 
Corporation 

Dubonnet Records, and Jerry 
(Jerome) Lipskin 

Dynamic Records, Ulysses Smith 

85 Club, Kent Restaurant Corp., 
Anthony Kourtos and Jor 
Russo 

Empress and Ostend Restaurant, 
Inc. 

Fontaine, Lon & Don 

Goldberg (Garrett), Samuel 

Golden Gate Quartet 

Gold Robert 





Town House 
Lowel Kurland, Proprietor 
FERNDALE: 
Gross hauasiens House, and 
Hannah Gross, Owner 
Pollack Hotel, and Elias Pol- 
lack, Employer 
Stier's Hotel, and Philip Stier, 
Owner 
FLEISCHMANNS: 
Churs, Irene (Mrs.) 
FRANKFORT: 
Reile, Frank 
Tyler, Lenny 
GLENS FALLS: 
Gottlieb, Ralpb 
Newman, Joel 
Sleight, Don 


Granoft, Budd 

Gray, Lew, and Magic Record 
Company 

Gross, Gerald, of United Artists 
Management 

Harris, Cathy 

Heminway, Phil 

Howe’s Famous Hippodrome 
Circus, Arthur and Hyman 
Sturmak 

Insley, William 

Johnson, Donald E. 

Kaye-Martin, Kaye-Martin Pro- 
ductions 

Kenny, Her' 

Kent Music Co., on Nick 
Kentros 


King, Gene 
Knight, Raymond 
Kushner, Jack and David 
La Rue, James 
Law, Jerry 

LeBow, Carl 

Levy, 

Lew Leslie and his 


birds’’ 

Littl Gypsy, Inc., and Rose 
Hirschler and John Lobel 
Manhattan Recording ‘Co.. and 

Walter H. Brown, Jr. 
Manning, Sam 
Markham, Dewey ‘‘Pigmeat”’ 
Mayo, Melvin E. 
McCaffrey, hag 
McMahon, 
Metro Coat ro Suit Co., and 
Joseph Lupia 
Meyers, Johnny 
illman, Mort 


“Black- 


Montanez, Pedro 

Moody, Philip, and 
Monument to the 
Organization 

Murray's 

Nassau Symphony Orchestra, 
Inc., Benjamin J. Fiedler 
and Clinton P. Sheehy 

Neill, William 

New Friends of 


Youth 
Future 


New York Civic Opera Com- 
pany, Wm. Reutemann 

New York Ice Fantasy Co., 
James Blizzard and Henry 
Robinson, Owners 

Orpheus Record Co. 

oO’ peor tom Meg 

Pargas, Or 

eed nag David 


Regan, Jack 

Riley, Eugene 

Robinson, Charles 

Rogers, Harry, Owner ‘Frisco 
Follies’’ 

Rosen, Philip, Owner and Op- 
erator Penthouse Restaurant 

Hook S. S. °o., and 
Charles Gardner 

Schwartz, Mrs. Morris 


Smalis, Tommy 

Southland Renedion Co., and 
Rose Santos 

South Seas, 
Rubien 

Spotlite Club 


Inc., Abner J. 


Steve Murray’s Mahogany Club G 


Stromberg, Hunt, Jr. 
Strouse, Irving 
and 


h 





T 
Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo 
Show 


Talent Corp. of America, 
Harry Weissman 
= McRae Theatrical 


gency, Inc. 

Tani Exposition Produc- 
tions, Inc., and Edward A. 
Cornez, President 

Thomson, Sava and Valenti, 
Incorporated 

United Artists Management 

Variety Entertainers, Inc., and 
Herbert Rubin 

Venus Star Social Club, and 


SCHENECTADY: 
Edwards, M. C 


DEVILS LAKE: 
Beacon Club, Mrs. G. J. 


Rudds Beach Nite Klub or Cow WARREN: 


Shed, and Magnus E. 


Hill Top Lodge, and Paul 
Wolfson, 


SYRACUSE: 
Bagozzi’s Fantasy Cafe, and 
Frank i, 
TA 
Germano, Basil 
UTICA: 


Block, Jerry 
Burke's Log Cabin, Nick Burke, 
Owner 


VALHALLA: 
Twin Palms Restaurant, John 
Masi, Proprietor 
WATERTOWN: 
Duffy's Tavern, Terrance Duffy 
WATERVLIET: 
Cortes, Rita, James“. Strates 
Shows 
Kille, Lyman 
WHITEHALL: 
Jerry-Anns Chateau, and 
Jerry 
WHITE PLAINS: 
Brod, Mario 
WOODRIDGE: 
Waldorf Hotel, and Morris 
Signer 
YONKERS: 
Babner. William 


LONG ISLAND 
(New York) 
ASTORIA: 
Hirschler, Rose 
Lobel, John 
ATLANTIC BEACH: 

Bel Aire Beach and Cabanna 
Club (B. M. Management 
Corp.), and Herbert Monath, 

ident 


t 
Normandie Beach Club, Alezan- 
der DeCicco 
BAYSIDE: 
Mirage Room, and Edward S&S. 
Friedland 


BELMORE: 

Babner, William }. 
FLUSHING: 
Holiday, Billie 


Warga, Paul S. 
SSET: 


Caro’s Restaurant, and 
Mark Caro 


NORTH CAROLINA 


BEAUFORT: 
Markey, Charles 
BURLINGTON 


ane Dining Room, and 
John Loy 
“CAROLINA BEACH: 
Stokes, Gene 
CHARLOTTE: 


Amusement Corp. of America 
Edson E. Blackman, Jr. 

Jones, M. P. 

Karston, Joc 


Paul Earlington, Manager Southern Attractions, and 
Walker, Aubrey, Maisonette T. D. o Ite 
Social Club DURHAM: 
Wanderman, George Gordon, Douglas 
bhp. ig pata FAY 
Wee n Inc. Highland Bowl, and Wal 
Wellish, Samuel Wallace ou 
Wilder Operating Company Parker yg oe of Music, and 
Zaks (Zackers), James S. A. 
NIAGARA FALLS: GREEN: 
Flory’s Melody Bar, Joe and Pair Park Casino, and Irish 
Nick ee Proprietors Horan 
Greene, W: Ward, Robert 
Kliment, Robert F. Weingarten, E., of Sporting 
NORWICH: Events, Inc. 
Senet Cc. F. 
3 Hagans, William 
Old Mill Restaurant, and Daniel Ruth, oo 
and Margaret Ferraro Wilson vester 
PATCHOGUE: HEND’ we cen LE 
Kay's Swing Club, Kay DER . 
Aanslats Livingston, Buster 
QUETTE KINSTON: _ 
Antlers Hotel, Abe Weinstein, Hines, Jimmie 
Employer Parker, David 
ROCHESTER: RALEIGH: = 
Cam Inn, and Raymond J. Club Carlyle, Robert Carlyle 
joore REIDSVILLE: 
Valenti, Sam Ruth, Thermon 
Willows, and Milo Thomas, 4 
Owner WALLACE: 
ROME: Strawberry Festival, Inc. 
Marks, Al WILSON: 
SABATTIS: McCann, Roosevelt 
Sabattis Club, and Mrs. Verna McCann, Sam 
Coleman McEachon, Sam 
SARANAC LAKE: 
Birches, The, Mose LaFountain, NORTH DAKOTA 
Employer, C. Randall, Mgr. giSMARCK: 
Durgans Grill Lefor Tavern and Ballroom, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS: 
Clark, Stevens and Arthur 


Art and John Zenker, 
Operators 


Wragg, Herbert, Jr. 


OHIO 
AKRON: 
Basford, Do’ 
Buddies » and Alfred 
Scrutchings, Operator 


Namen, 

Pullman Cafe, George Subrin, 
Owner and Manager 

Thomas, Nick 


Huff, ° 
All Star Boosters Club, and 
Alexander 


Emp . ii 
Club eit and U. 5S. 


Diagn, Forrest 
indsay Skybar, and Phil Bash, 


Lowry, Fred 

Manuel Bros. Agency, Inc. 

Salanci, Frank J. 

Spero, 

A yh 
jue Grass Club, and 


Beta Nu Bidg. cog hy and 
Mrs. Emerson Check, 

Charles Bloce Post No. io 
American Legion 

Carter, Ingram 

Mallory, William 

McDade, Phil 

Paul D. Robinson Pire Pighters 
Post 567, and Captain G. W. 


Turf Club, and Ralph Steven- 
son, 
DAYTON. 
Blue on and Zimmer Ablon, 


besten, Roy D. 
Daytona Club, “and William 


Carpenter 
Rec Club, and Wm. L. Jackson, 
James Childs and Mr. Stone 
Taylor, Earl 


Dance Theatre, Inc., 
Jewell, President 
EUCLID: 


Rado, 
FINDLAY: 
Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Karl, 
Operators Paradise Club 


ERMANTOWN: 

Beechwood Grove Club, and Mr. 
Wilson 

RoMar Roller ah and Mr. 
and Mrs. Roscoe Yarger 


and A. W. 


G 


LIMA: 
Colored Elks Club, and Gus 
Hall 


LOCKLAND: 
Club Ebony, and Andy Mitchell, 
ner 
LORAIN: 
Hollywood Restaurant, aud 
Gus Atthanasoff (Athans) 
Showboat, Gus Atthanasoff 
(Athans) 
PIQUA: 
Sedgewick, Lee, Operator 
PROCTORVILLE: 
Plantation Clu and Paul D. 
Owner 


Jackson, Lawrence 
Terrace Gardens, and H. Jj. 
McCall 


TOLEDO: 

Barnett, W. E. 

Club Tecumseh, and Joseph 
Simon, 

LaCasa Del Rio Music Publish- 
ing Co., and Don B. Owens, 
Jr., Secretary 

National Athletic Club, Roy 
Finn and Archie Miller 


Nightingale, Homer 
bend Joseph A., President 
talian Opera Association 
oun, 
Hull, Russ_ 
Russ Hull 
43 








‘WARREN: 
Wragg, Herbert, Jr. 
YOUNGSTOWN 


3 
Colony Night Club, and Floyd 
Summers, Virgil (Vic) 
Venner, Pierre 


QKLAHOMA 
ARDMORE: 


Gutire, John A., Manager Rodeo 
Show, connected with Grand 
National of Muskogee, 

OMA CITY: 
Leonard's Club, and Leonard 


Southwestern Attractions, M. K. 
Boldman and Jack Swiger 
OKMULGEE: 
Masonic Hall (colored), and 
Calvin Simmons 


The Club 12, and Burrell 


LAN: 
Ricardo’s Hotel and Cafe, and 
Richard Artuso 
LEWISTOWN: 
Temple Theatre, and 
Carl E. Temple 
LUZERNE: 


Fogarty's Club, and Mrs. 
Jeanne Fogarty 
MEADVILLE: 
Noll, Carl 
Power, Donald W. 
Simmons, Al., Jr. 
MIDLAND: 
Mason, Bill 
NANTICOKE: 
Hamilton's Night Club, and 
Jack Hamilton, 
NEW CASTLE: 
Natale, Tommy 
OIL CITY: 
Friendship 5 of America, 
and A 
a Ae Fe 
Alle. Jimmy 
Associated Artists Bureau 
Bilclore Hotel, and Wm. Clore, 








SHAWNEE: Operator 
DeMarco, Prank Bubeck, Carl F. 
: Click Club 
Berns, Harry B. Davis, Russell 
Love’s Cocktail Lounge, and avis’ Samuel 
Clarence Love Dupree, Hiram K. 
Williams, Cargile DuPree, Reese 
Erlanger Ballroom 
OREGON Melody Records, Inc. 
EUGENE: Montalvo, Santos 
Granada Gardens, Sh Philadelphi 
Shaeffer, Owner Lab. Company, 
Weinstein, Archie, Commercial Luis Colantunno, Manager 
Club Pinsky, Harry a 
HERMISTON: Ragmend, Don G., of Creative 
Rosenberg, Mrs. R. M. Entertainment Bureau 
LAKESIDE: - Stanley, Frank 
Bates, E. P Stiefel, Alexander 
PORTLAND: PITTSBURGH: 


Acme Club Lounge, and A. W. 
Denton, Manager 

McClendon's Rhythm Room, and 
Wm. McClendon 

Ozark Supper Club. and Fred 
Baker 

Yank Club of Oregon, Inc., and 

R. C. Bartlett, President 

ROGUE RIVER: 
Arnold, Ida Mae 

SALEM: 


Lope, Mr. 
SHERIDAN: 
American Legion Post No. 75, 
Melvin Agee 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ALIQUIPPA: 
Guinn, Otis 
ALLENTOWN: 
Hugo’s and George Fidler and 
Alexander Altieri, Props. 
BERWYN: 
Main Line Civic Light Opera 
Co., Nat Burns, Director 
BLAIRSVILLE: 
Moose Club, and A. P. Sundry, 


Vanderbilt Country Club, and 
Terry McGovern, Employer 
BRYN MAWR: 
K. P. Cafe, and George Papaian 
CARLISLE: 
Grand View Hotel, 
Nydick, Employer 
ESTER: 


Blue Heaven Room, Bob Lager, 
Employer 
DEVON: 
Jones, Martin 
INORA 


DO 3 
Bedford, C. D. 
ERIE: 
Pope . ae, and Ernest Wright 


EVER: 

King, Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
FAIRMOUNT PARK: 

Riverside Inn, Inc., Samuel 


Ottenberg, President 
EN: 


and Arhur 


G 
Barone, Joseph 
202 Musical x, (west 
Chester, Pa.) 
HARRISBURG: 
Ickes, Robert N. 
Knipple, Ollie, and Ollie 
Knipple’s Lounge 
P. T. K. Fraternity of John 
Harris High School, and 
Robert Spitler, Chairman 
Reeves, William T. 
Waters, B. N. 
HAVERFORD: 
Fielding, “ 


Yanuzzi Resuatene, and 
Angelo Yanuzzi 


JOHNSTOWN: 
Boots and Saddle Club, and 
Everett Allen 


a4 


Ficklin, Thomas 
Matthews, Lee A., and New 
Artist Service 
Oasis Club, and Joe DeFran- 
cisco, Owner 
Reight, C. H. 
Sala, Joseph M., 
Chico Cafe 
POTTSTOWN: 
Schmoyer, Mrs. Irma 
SCRANTON: 
McDonough, Frank 
SHENANDOAH: 
Mikita, John 
SLATINGTON: 
Flick, Walter H. 
FFORD: 
Poinsette, Walter 
TANNERSVILLE: 


Owner, El 


Polish Radio Club, and Joseph 
A. Zelasko 
WASHINGTON: 
Athens, Pete, Manager Wash- 
ington Cocktail Lounge 
Lee, Edward 
WEST 3 
202 Musical Bar, and Joseph A. 
Barone, owner (Glenolden, 
Pa.), and Michael lezzi, 


Kahan, Samuel 
WILLIAMSPORT: 
Pinella, James 
WORTHINGTON: 
Conwell, J. R. 
YORK: 
Daniels, William Lopez 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


CHARLESTON: 

Hampton Supper Club and 
John Ballasikas 

CHESTER: 

Mack’s Old Tyme Minstrels, 
and Harry Mack 

COLUMBIA: 

Block C Club, University of 
South Carolina 

FLORENCE: 

City Recreation Commission, 
and Jémes C, Putnam 

GREENVILLE: 

Forest Hills Supper Club, R. K. 
and Mary Rickey, lessees, 1. 
K. Mosely, and Sue Ellison, 
former Owner and Manager 

MARIETTA: 

“Bring on the Girls,” 
Don Meadors, Owner 

MOULTRIEVILLE: 

Wurthmann, George W., Jr. (of 
the Pavilion, Isle of Palms, 
South Carolina) 

MYRTLE BEACH: 

Hewlett, Ralph J. 

SPARTANBURG: 

Holcome, H. C. 

UNION: 

Dale Bros. 


and 


Circus 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Rainbow Ballroom, and Andrew 
loyer 


Pflaum, 
SIOUX FALLS: 
Haar, E. C. 

Mataya, Irene 


TENNESSEE - 


Harris, William 
: 
Ballard, Egbert 
JOHNSON CITY: 
Burton, Theodore J. 
KNOXVILLE: 
Cavalcade on Ice, John J. 
Denton 
Grecal Enterprises (also known 
as Dixie Recording Co.) 
Henderson, John 
MEMPHIS: 
Geodineeah, Johnny 
NASHVILLE: 
Brentwood Dinner Club, and H. 
L. Waxman, Owner 
Carrethers, Harold 
Chavez, Chick 
Coconut Lounge Club, and 
Mrs. Pearl Hunter 
Coure, Alexander 
Fessie, Bill 
Grady’s Dinner Club, and 
Grady Floss, Owner 
Hayes, Billie and Floyd, Club 
Zanzibar 
Jackson, Dr. R. B. 
Nocturne Club, and John 
Porter Roberts, operator 
PARIS: 
Cavette, Eugene 


TEXAS 


AMARILLO: 

Mays, Willie B. 
AUSTIN: 

El Morrocco 

Von, Tony 

Williams, James 

Williams, Mark, Promoter 
BEAUMONT: 

Bishop, E. W. 


BOLING: 

Pails, Isaac A., Manager Spot- 
light Band Booking Coopera- 
tive (Spotlight Bands Book- 
ing and Orchestra Manage- 
ment Co.) 

BRENHAM: 

The Myersville Hall, Johnny 

Grabarscheck, Manager 
BROWNWOOD: 

Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
and R. N. Leggett and Chas. 
D. Wright 

CORPUS CHRISTI: 

Kirk, Edwin 

DALLAS: 

Beck, Jim, Agency 

Embassy Club, Helen Askew, 
and James L. Dixon, Sr., co- 
owners 

Lee, Don, Owner of Script and 
Score Productions and Opera- 
tor of “Sawdust and Swing- 
time” 

Linskie (Skippy Lynn), Owner 
of Script and Score Pro- 
ductions and Operator of 
“Sawdust and Swingtime”’ 

May, Oscar P. and Harry E. 

Morgan, J. C. 

DENISON: 
Club Rendezvous 
EL PASO: 

Bowden, Rivers 

Marlin, Coyal J. 

Walker, C. F. 

Williams, Bill 

FORT WORTH: 
Clemons, James E. 
Famous Door, and Joe Earl, 
Operator 
Florence, F. A., Jr. 
Jenkins, J. W., ‘and Parrish Inn 
Snyder, Chic 
Stripling, Howard 
GALVESTON: 

Evans, Bob 

Shiro, Charles 
GONZALES: 

Dailey Bros. Circus 
GRAND PRAIRIE: 

Club Bagdad, R. P. Bridges and 
Marian Teague, Operators 

ERSON: 


Jetson, Oscar 

McMullen, E. L 

Revis, Bouldin 

Singleterry, J. A. 

World Amusements, Inc., Thos. 
A. Wood, President 


LEVELLAND: 
Collins, Dee 


LONGVIEW: 
Club 26 (formerly Rendezvous 


Club), and B. D. Holiman, 
Employer 
Ryan. A. L. 


MEXIA: 
Payne, M. D. 


ODESSA: 

The Rose Club, and Mrs. Har- 
vey Kellar, Bill Grant and 
Andy Rice, Jr. 

PALES 1 iNet: 

Earl, J. W. 

} Samuel 
Grove, Charles 

PARIS: 

Ron-Da-Voo, and Frederick J. 
Merkle, Employer 

PORT ARTHUR: 

Demland, William 

SAN ANGELO: 

Specialty Productions, Nelson 

Scott ana Wallace Kelton 
SAN ANTONIO: 

Forrest, wo 

Leathy, (Lee), Rockin’ 
M Dude Ranch Club 

Obledo, F. J. 

Rockin’ M Dude Ranch Club, 
and J. W. (Lee) Leathy 

VALASCO: 

Fails, Isaac A., Manager Spot- 
light Band Booking Coopera- 
tive (Spotlight Bands Book- 
ing and Orchestra Manage- 
ment Co.) 

WICHITA FALLS: 

Dibbles, C. 

Johnson, Thurmon 

Whatley, Mike 


UTAH 

SALT LAKE CITY: 
Velvet Club, and M. 

» employer 


VERMONT 


RUTLAND: 
Brock Hotel, and Mrs. 
Duffie, Employer 


VIRGINIA 

ALEXANDRIA: 

Commonwealth Club, Joseph 

Burko, and Seymour Spelman 

BUENA VISTA: 

Rockbridge Theatre 
DANVILLE: 

Fuller, J. H. 
EXMO) 


RE: 
oe ]. Edward 
HAMPTO 
Maxey, Terry 
LIGHTFOOT: 
Yorkie’s Tavern and 
Chauncey Batchelor 
LYNCHBURG: 
Bailey, Clarence A. 
MARTINSVILLE: 
Hutchens, M. E. 
NEWPORT NEWS: 
Isaac Burton 
McClain, B. 
Terry's Supper Club 
NORFOLK: 
Big Trzek Diner, Percy 
Simon, Proprietor 
Cashvan. Irwin 
Meyer, Morris 
Rohanna, George 
Winfree, Leonard 
PORTSMOUTH: 
Rountree, G. T. 
RICHMOND: 
American Legion Post No. 151 
Knight, Allen, Jr. 
Rendez-vous, and Oscar Black 
SUFFOLK: 
Clark, W. H. 
VIRGINIA BEACH: 
Bass, Milton 
Melody Inn (formerly Harry's 
The Spot), Harry L. Sizer, 
Ir., Employer 
Fox, Paul 
White. William A. 
WILLIAMSBURG: 
Log Cabin Beach, and W. H. 
(Fats) Jackson 


WASHINGTON 


SEATTLE: 
Grove, Sirless 
Harvison, R. S. 
SPOKANE: 
Lyndel, Jimmy (James Delagel) 


WEST VIRGINIA 


CHARLESTON: 
Club Congo, Paul Daley, Owner 
El Patio Boat Club, and Charles 
Powell, Operator 
White. Ernest B. 
CHARLES TOWN: 
Orchard Inn, and Mrs. 
Bishop 
HUNTINGTON: 
Brewer, D. C. 


"Charles 


S. Suther- 


Esrelle 


Sylvia 


STITUTE 

Hawkins, 
LOGAN: 

Coats, A. j. 
MARTENSBURG: 

Miller, George E. 
MORGANTOWN: 

Niner, Leonard 
WELLSBURG: 

Club 67 and Mrs. 

Davies, Manager 

WHEELING: 

Mardi Gras 


Shirley 


WISCONSIN 


BEAR CKEEK: 
Schwacler, Leroy 
LER: 


Peasley, Charles W. 
GREENVILLE: 

Reed, Jimmie 
HAYWARD: 

The Chicago Inn, and Mr. 
Louis O. Runner, Owner 
and Operator 

HURLEY 

Club Francis, and James Francis 

Fontecchio, Mrs. Elcey, Club 
Fiesta 

LA CROSSE: 
Tooke, Thomas, and Little 
Dandy Tavern 
MARSHFIELD: 
Uptown Bar, and Eddie Arnett 
MILWAUKEE: 

Bethia, Nick Williams 

Continental Theatre Bar 

Cupps, Arthur, Ir. 

Dimaggio, Jerome 

Gentilli, Nick 

Manianci, Vince 

Rio Club, and Samuel Douglas, 
Manager, Vernon D. Bell, 
Owner 

Rizzo, Jack D. 

Singers Rendezvous, and Joe 
Sorce, Frank Balistrieri and 
Peter Orlando 

Weinberger, A. J. 

NEOPIT: 
American Legion, Sam Dicken- 
son, Vice-Commander 
RACINE: 
Miller, Jerry 
RHINELANDER: 
Kendall, Mr., 
Wood Lodge 
ROSHOLT: 
Akavickas, Edward 
SHEBOYGAN: 
Sicilia, N 
SUN PRAIRIE: 

Hulsizer, Herb, Tropical 
Gardens 

Tropical Gardens, and Herb 
Hulsizer 

TOMAH: 
Veterans of Foreign Wars 


WYOMING 


CASPER: 

Derrick Inn, and Harry Barker 

S & M Enterprises, and Syl- 
vester Hill 

CHEYENNE: 

Shy-Ann Nite Club, and Hazel 

Kline, Manager 
DUBOIS: 

Rustic Pine Tavern, and 

Bob Harter 
EVANSTON: 

Jolly Roger Nite Club, and Joe 
D. Wheeler, Owner and 
Manager 

ROCK SPRINGS: 

, Smoke House Lounge, Del K. 

Jamcs, Employes 


DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Manager Holly 


WASHINGTON: 


Adelman, Ben 

Alvis, Ray C. 

Archer, Pat 

Cabana Club, and Jack Staples 
Celebrity Club, and Lewis Clark 
China Clipper, Sam Wong, 


Owner 

Clore’s Musical Bar, and 
Clore 

Club Afrique, and Charles 
Liburd, employer 

Club Cimmarron, and Lloyd 
Von Blaine and Cornelius R. 


Powell 

Club Ellington (D. E. Corp.), 
and Herb Sachs, President 

D. E. Corporation, and Herb 
Sachs 

duVal, Anne 

Five O'Clock Club, and Jack 
Staples, Owner 

Gold, Sol 

Hoberman, John Price, Pres. 
Washington Aviation Country 
Club 

Hoffman, Edward F., Hoffman's 
3 Ring Circus 

Kirsch, Fred 

La Coumeur Club, 
W. S. Holt 

Mansfield, Emanuel 

Moore, Frank, Owner Star 
Dust Club 

Murray, Lewis, and Lou and 
Alex Club, and Club Bengasi 

Perruso’s Restaurant, and Vito 
Perruso, Employer 

Purple Iris, Chris D. Cassi- 
mus and Joseph Cannon 


Jean 


and 








Robinson, Robert L. 

Romany Room, Mr. Weintraub, 
Operator, and Wm. Biron, | 
Manager 

Rosa, , N. 





Rumpus Room, and Elme 
Cooke, Owner 

Smith, J. A. 2 

Spring Road Cafe, and 
Casimer Zera 


T. & W. Corporation, Al 
Simonds, Paul Mann 

Walters, Alfred 

Wong, Hing 


CANADA 
ALBERTA 


CALGARY: : 
Fort Brisbois Chapter of the | 
Imperial Order Daughters of 
the Empire 
Simmons, Gordon A. 
EDMONTON: 
Eckersley, Frank J. C. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


VANCOUVER: 

Gaylorde Enterprises, 
Carrigan, Manager 

New Palomar Supper Club, and 
Sandy DeSantis j 

H. Singer and Co. Enterprises, 
and H. Singer { 

Stars of Harlem Revue, and 6, 
Lyle Baker and Joseph Kowas 
Attractions, Operators 


ONTARIO 


CHATHAM: 
Taylor, Dan 
COBOURG: 
International Ice Revue, Robt, 
White, Jerry Rayfield and Jj. 
J. Walsh 
GALT: 
Duval, T. fon 
GRAVENHUR: 
Summer ll and James 
Webb 
GUELPH: 
Naval Veterans Association, and 
Louis C. Janke, President 
HAMILTON: 
Nutting, M. R., Pres. Merrick 
Bros. Circus (Circus Produc- 




















and L, 





‘ “Duby” 


tions, Ltd.) 
HASTINGS: 
Bassman, George, and Riverside 
Pavilion 
IN: 
Merrick Bros. Circus (Circus 
Productions, Ltd.), and M. 


R. Nutting, President 
SOUTH SHORE, 
MUSSELMAN’S LAKE: 
Glendale Pavilion, Ted Bing- 


ham 
NEW TORONTO: 
Leslie, George 
OTTAWA: 
Parker, Hugh 
OWEN SO’ 


UND: 
Thomas, Howard M. (Doc) 
PORT ARTHUR: 
Curtin, M. 
TORONTO: 
Amb dor and M 
Records, Messrs. 
and Sokoloff 
Habler, Peter 
Kesten, Bob 
Langbord, Karl 
Local Union 1452, CIO Steel 
Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee 
Miquelon, VY. 
Mitford, Bert 
Radio Station CHUM 
Weinberg, Simon 
Wetham, Katherine 
WEST TORONTO: 
Ugo’s Italian Restaurant 





Darwyn 


WINCHESTER: 


Bilow, Hilliare 


QUEBEC 


DRUMMONDVILLE: 


Grenik, Marshall 


MONTREAL: 


Association des Concerts Clas 
siques, Mrs. Edward Blouin, 
and Antoine Dufor 

Auger, Henry 

Beriau, Maurice, and LaSocicte 
Artistique 

Coulombe, Charles 

Daoust, Hubert and Raymond 

Edmond, Roger 

Gypsy Cafe 

Haskett, Don (Martin York) 

Lussier, Pierre 

Radio City Theatre and Jirmy 
Coston and Jean Grimaldi, 
Owners 

Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo 
Show 

Vic’s Restaurant 


POINTE-CLAIRE: 


Oliver, William 


Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo 
how 


QUEBEC CITY: 


LaChance, Mr. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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THREE RIVERS: 
St. Maurice Club 
Station CHLN 


SASKATCHEWAN 


INA: 

Judith Enterprises, and 

G. W. Haddad 
CUBA 


HAVANA: 
Sans Souci, M. Triay 


ALASKA 


ANCHORAGE: 

Capper, Keith 

FAIRBANKS: 

Casa Bes and A. G. Mul- 


doc 
Glen "A. Elder (Glen Alvin) 
Johnson, John W. 
Swing Club, and Benny Johnson 
The Flamingo Club, John Harris 
and George Walton, Prop. 


HAWAII 


HONOLULU: 
Kennison, Mrs. Ruth, Owner 
Pango Pango Club 
Thomas Puna Lake 
WAIKIKI: 
Walker, Jimmic, and Marine 
Restaurant at Hotel Del Mar 


SOUTH AMERICA 
BRAZIL 


SAO PAULO: 
Alvarez, Baltasar 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Abernathy, George 

Alberts. Joe 

Al-Dean Circus, F. D. Freeland 

Andros, George D ‘ 

Anthne, John 

Arnett, Eddie 

Arwood, Ross 

Aulger, J. H., 
Aulger Bros. Stock Co. 

Bacon, Paul, Sports Enterprises, 
Inc., and Paul Bacon 

Ball, Ray, Owner All Star Hit 
Parade 

Baugh, Mrs. 

N. Edward oon” Employer 
Rhapsody on Ice 

Blumenfeld, Nate 

Bologhino, Dominick 

Bolster, Norman 

Bosserman, Herbert 

Brandhorst, E. 

Braunstein, B, Frank 

Bruce, Howard, Manager 
“Crazy Hollywood Co." 

Brydon, Ray Marsh, of the Dan 
Rice 3-Ring Circus 

Buffalo Ranch Wild West Circus, 
Art Mix, R. C. (Bob) Grooms, 
Owners and Managers 

Burns, L. L., and Partners 

Bur-Ton, John 


(Tiny) 


Capelli Brothers Circus 
Carison, Ernest 
Carroll, Sam 
Cheney, Al and Lee 


Chew, J. H. 
Collins, Dee 
Conway, Stewart 


Dale Bros. Circus 
Davis, Clarence 
Davis, Oscar 
deLys, William 
Deviller, Donald 


DiCarlo, Ray 

Drake, Jack B. 

Eckhart, Robert 

Edwards, James, of James Ed- 
wards Productions 

Feehan, Gordon F. 


Ferris, Mickey, Owner and Mgr. 
“American Beauties on Parade” 

Field, Scott 

Finkiestine, Harry 

Forrest, Thomas 

Fox, Jesse Lee 

Freich, Joe C. 

Friendship League of America, 
and A. L. Nelson 


Garnes, C. M. 

George, Wally 

Gibbs, Charles 

Gilbert, Paul and Paula (Raye) 

Goldberg (Garrett), Samuel 

Goodenough, Johnny 

Gould, Hal 

Gutire, John A., Manager Rodeo 
Show, connected with Grand 
National of Muskogee, Okla. 


Hewlett, Ralph J. 
Hoffman, Edward F., 
Hoffman's 3-Ring Circus 


Hollander, Frank, 
D. C. Restaurant Corp. 

Horan, Irish 

Horn, O. B. 

Hoskins, Jack 

Howard, LeRoy 

Howe’s Famous Hippodrome 
Circus, Arthur and Hyman 
Sturmak 

Huga, James 

International Ice Revue, Robert 
White, Jerry Rayfield and J. J. 
Walsh 


Johnson, Sandy 
Johnston, Clifford 
Jones, Charles 


Kay, Bert 

Kelton, Wallace 

Kimball, Dude (or Romaine) 
Kirk, Edwin 

Kosman, Hyman 


Larson, Norman J. 

Law, Edward 

Leveson, Charles 

Levin, Harry 

Lew Leslie and his “Blackbirds” 


Mack, Bee 

Magee, Floyd 

Magen, Roy 

Mann, Paul 

Markham, Dewey “Pigmeat’’ 
Matthews, John 

Maurice, Ralph 


McCarthy, E. J. 
McCaw, E. E., Owner 
Horse Follies "of 1946 


McGowan, Everett 

Meeks, D. C. 

Merry Widow Company, Eugene 
Mauro. 


Miller, George E., 
Bookers License 
Ken Miller Productions, and 
Ken Miller 

Miqueion, V. 
Montalvo, Santos 


New York Ice Fantasy Co., Scott 
Chalfamt, James Blizzard and 
Henry Robinson, Owners 


Olsen, Buddy 

Osborn, Theodore 
O'Toole, J. T., Promoter 
Otto, Jim 

Oueliette, Louis 


Patterson, Charles 
Peth, Iron N. 
Pfau, William H. 
Pinter, Frank 
Pope, Marion 


Rayburn, Charles 

Rayfield, Jerry 

Rea, John 

Redd, Murray 

Reid, R. R. 

Rhapsody on Ice, and N. Edw. 
Beck, Employer 

Roberts, Harry E. (Hap Roberts 
or Doc Mel Roy) 

Robertson, T. E., 
Robertson Rodeo, Inc. 

Rogers, C. D. 


Ross, Hal J., Enterprises 


Salzmann, Arthur (Art Henry) 
Sargent, Selwyn G. 


Singer, Leo, Singer’s Midgets 

Six Brothers Circus, and 
George McCall 

Bert Smith Revue 

Smith, Ora T, 

Specialty Productions 

Stevens Bros. Circus, and Robert 
A. Stevens, oman oa 

Stone, Louis, 

Stover, 2 ‘sale ey g PURE, 

N. 


Stover, William 

Straus, George 

Summerlin, Jerry (Marrs) 

Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo 
Show 


Tabar, Jacob W. 
Taylor, R. J. 
Thomas, Mac ; 
Travers, Albert A. 


Waltner, Marie, Promoter 
Ward, W. W. 

Watson, N. C. 

Weills, Charles 

White, Robert 

Williams, Bill 

Williams, Cargile 
Williams, F 

Wilson, Ray 


Young, Robert 





UNFAIR LIST of the American Federation of Musicians 


INDIVIDUALS, CLUBS, 
HOTELS, Etc. 
This List is alphabeti- 
cally arranged in States, 
Canada and Mis- 
cellaneous 


ALABAMA 


MOBILE: 
Cargyle, Lee, and his Orchestra 
Club Manor, and Arnold Parks 


ARIZONA 

PHOENIX: 

Plantation Ballroom 
PICACHO: 

Y Tavern, and Dave Hill, 

Manager 

TUCSON: 

El Tanque Bar 

Gerrard, Edward Barron 


ARKANSAS 


HOT SPRINGS: 
Forest Club, and Haskell Hard- 
age, Prop. 


CALIFORNIA 


BAKERSFIELD: 

Jurez Salon, and George Benton 
BEVERLY HILLS: 

White, William B. 
BIG BEAR LAKE: 

Cressman, Harry E. 

IONE: 

8 

JACKSO 

Watts, am Orchestra 

LAKE COUNTY: 

Cobb Mountain Lodge, Mr. 

Montmarquet, Prop. 
LONG BEACH: 

Chatter Box Cafe, and Robert 
Holstun, Prop. 

Cinderella Ballroom, John A. 
Burley and Jack P. Merrick, 
Proprietors 

LOS ANGELES: 

Fouce Enterprises, and Million 
Dollar Theatre and Mayan 
Theatre 

Hancock, Hunter 

NATIONAL CITY: 

National City Maytime 

Band Review 
OCEANSIDE: 
Town House Cafe, and James 


Don » Orchestra 


Pinole Brass Band, and Frank 
E. Lewis, Director 
PITTSBURG: 
litrenta, Rennie (Tiny) 
PORT CHICAGO: 
Bungalow Cafe 
SACRAMENTO: 
Capps, Roy, Orchestra 
RICHMOND: 
Lavender, Willie, Orchestra 
SAN DIEGO: 
Cobra Cafe, and Jerome 
O'Connor, Owner 
SAN FRANCISCO: 
Freitas, Carl (also known as An- 
thony Carle) 


JUNE, 1954 


Jones, Cliff 

Kelly, Noel 

LUIS OBISPO: 
Seaton, Don 

SANTA ROSA, LAKE COUNTY: 
Rendezvous 

TULARE: 
T DE S Hall 


COLORADO 


DENVER: 
Fraternal Order of Eagles, 
Aerie 2 
LOVELAND: 
Westgate Ballroom 
RIFLE: 
Wiley, Leland 


CONNECTICUT 


DANIELSON: 
Pine House 
HARTFORD: 
Buck’s Tavern, 
Lucco, Prop. 
MOOSUP: 
American Legion 
Club 91 
NORWICH: 
Polish Veteran's Club 
Wonder Bar, and Roger A. 
Bernier, Owner 


DELAWARE 


WILMINGTON: 
Brandywine — No. 12, Ameri- 
can Legio 
Cousin na a his Hill Billy 
Band 


Frank 8. De- 


FLORIDA 


CLEARWATER: 
Crystal Bar 
Flynn's Inn 
Sea Horse Grill and Bar 
CLEARWATER BEACH: 
Sandbar 
DAYTONA BEACH: 
Martinique Club 
Tic Toc Bar & Grill 
Town Club 
HALLANDALE: 
Ben's Place. Charles Dreisen 
JACKSONVILLE: 
Standor Bar and Cocktail 
Lounge 
KEY WEST: 
Cecil's Bar 
Duffy’s Tavern, and Mr. 
owner 
Jack and Bonnie's 
Starlight Bar 
MIAMI: 
Calypso Club, and Pasquale 
J. Meola 
ORLANDO: 
El Patio Club, and Arthur 
,» Owner 


Stern, 


Plaza — Club and Bar 
PARKER 

Fuller's s Bar 
PENSACOLA: 

Stork Club, and F. L. Doggett, 


BURG: 
St. Petersburg Yacht Club 


SARASOTA: 
400" Club 


TAMPA: 

Diamond Horseshoe Night Club, 
Joe Spicola, owner and 
manager 

Grand Oregon, Oscar Leon, 
Manager 


GEORGIA 


MACON: 
Jay, A. Wingate 
Lowe, Al 
Weather, Jim 
SAVANNAH: 
Shamrock Club, and Gene A. 
Deen, owner and operator 


Sportsmen's Club, Ben J. Alex- 
ander 
IDAHO 
BOISE: 
Simmons, Mr. and Mrs. James 


L. (known as Chico and 
Connie) 
LEWISTON: 
Bollinger Hotel, and Sportsmans 
Club 
Circle Inn, and Delbert De- 
Lores, Owner 
MOUNTAIN HOME: 
Hi-Way 30 Club 
PAYETTE: 
Joe’s Club, 
TWIN FALLS: 
Radio Rendezvous 


ILLINOIS 
BENTON 


= er Clu, and Sam Sweet, 


Joe Morris, Prop. 


caIno: 
The Spot; Al Dennis, Prop. 
CHICAGO: 
Chicago Defender, and John H. 
Sengstacke 
Kryl, Bohumir, and his Sym- 
phony Orchestra 
Samczyk, Casimir. Orchestra 
DARMSTADT: 
Sinn’s Inn, and Sylvester Sinn, 
Operator 
GALESBURG: 
Carson’s Orchestra 
Mecker’s Orchestra 
Towsend Club No. 2 
JACKSONVILLE: 
Chalet Tavern, in the Illinois 
Hotel 
MARISSA: 
Triefenbach Brothers Orchestra 
NASHVILLE: 
Smith, Arthur 
OLIVE BRANCH: 
44 Club, and Harold Babb 
ONEIDA: 
Rova Amvet Hail 
STERLING: 
Bowman, John E. 
Sigman, Arlie 
WEST CITY: 
Whitchouse Tavern 


INDIANA 


ANDERSON: 
Adams Tavern, John Adams 
Owner 
Romany Grill 


INDIANAPOLIS: 
Udell Club, and Hardy Edwards, 
Owner 
MUNCIE: 
Delaware County Fair 
Muncie Fair Association 
SOUTH BEND: 
Bendix Post 284, American 
Legion 
Chain O'Lakes Conversation 
Club 
Downtowner Cafe, and Richard 
Cogan and Glen Lutes, 
Owners 
Hallers Post 125 
PNA Group 83 (Polish National 
Alliance) 
St. Joe Valley Boat Club, and 
Bob Zaff, Manager 


IOWA 


BOONE: 
Miner's Hall 
BURLINGTON: 
Des Moines County Rural Youth 
Organization 
4H Quonset Building, Hawkeye 
Fair Grounds 
CEDAR FALLS: 
Armory Ballroom 
Women's Club 
COUNCIL BLUFFS: 
Smoky Mountain Rangers 
FILLMORE: 
Fillmore School Hall 
GRUNDY CENTER: 
Harm's Supper Club, and 
Harm Kruger 
KEY WEST: 
Ray Hanten Orchestra 
PEOSTA: 
Peosta Hall 
SIOUX CITY: 
Eagles Lodge Club 
ZWINGLE: 
Zwingle Hall 


KANSAS 
TOPEKA: 


Boley, Don, Orchestra 
Downs, Red, Orchestra 
Vinewood Dance Pavilion 


KENTUCKY 


BOWLING GREEN: 
Jackman, Joe L. 
Wade, Golden G. 

MAYFIELD: 

Fancy Farms Picnic, 
Cash 

PADUCAH: 

Copa Cabana Club, and Red 
Thrasher, Proprietor 

Masonic Temple, F. & A. M. 92, 
and Peg Mason 


LOUISIANA 


LEESVILLE: 
Capell Brothers Circus 
NEW ORLEANS: 
Five O'Clock Club 
Forte, Frank 
418 Bar and Lounge, and Al 
Bresnahan, Prop. 
Fun Bar 
Happy Landing Club 


w. L. 


Opera House Bar 

Treasure Chest Lounge 
SHREVEPORT: 

Capitol Theatre 

Majestic Theatre 

Strand Theatre 


MAINE 
LEWISTON: 
Pastime Club 
WATERVILLE: 
Jefferson Hotel, and Mr. Shiro, 
Owner and Manager 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE: 
Blue Room, of the Mayfair 
Hotel 
Knowles, Nolan F. 
Music Corp.) 
State Theatre 
Summit 
BLADENSBURG: 
Bladensburg Arena (America 
on Wheels) 
EASTON: 
Startt, Lou and his Orchestra 


MASSACHUSETTS 


FALL RIVER: 
Durfee Theatre 
GARDNER: 
Florence Rangers Band 
Heywood-Wakefield Band 
GLOUCESTER: 
Youth Council, YMCA, and 
Floyd J. (Chuck) Farrar, 


(Aetna 


Walek’s Inn 
LYNN: 

Pickfair Cafe, 
rini, Prop. 


Rinaldo Cheve- 


H 

Central Cafe, and Messrs. Yana- 
konis, Driscoll and Gagnon, 
Owners and Managers 


3 
Polka, The, and Louis Garston, 
Owner 
SHIRLEY: 
Rice’s Cafe, and Albert Rice 
SOUTHBRIDGE: 
Pilsudski Polish Hall 
2 
Spencer Fair, and Bernard 
Reardon 
WEST W. 


ARREN: 
Quabog Hotel, Viola Dudek, 


Coronado Hotel, and Charles 
Moschos, Proprietor 

Gedymin, Walter 

Theatre-in-the-Round, and Alan 
Gray Holmes 


MICHIGAN 


INTERLOCHEN: 
National Music Camp 
ISHPEMING 


3 
Congress Bar, and Guido 
Bonetti, Proprietor 
MAR’ 
Iohnston, Martin M. 
SKEGO! 


Circle S. Ranch, and Theodore 
(Ted) Schmidt 


NEGAUNEE, 
Bianchi Bros. 
Peter Bianchi 


MINNESOTA 


BRAINERD: 
210 Tavern 


Orchestra, and 


Twin City Amusement Co., and 
Frank W. Patterson 
ST. PAUL: 
Burk, Jay 
Twin City Amusement Co., and 
Frank W. Patterson 


MISSISSIPPI 


VICKSBURG: 
Rogers’ Ark 


MISSOURI 


KANSAS CITY: 
Coates, Lou, Orchestra 
El Capitan Tavern, Marvin 
King, Owner 
Gay Ped Club, and Johnny 
Young, Owner ap Prop. 
Green, Charles A 


Mell-O-Lane Ballroom, 
Leonard Rv ey Rob- 
inson 

POPLAR BLUFF: 


Lee, Duke Doyle, and his Or- 
chestra “‘The Brown Bombers" 
ST. JOSEPH: 
Rock Island Hall 
MONTANA 
GREAT FALLS: 
Civic Center Theatre, and Clar- 
ence Golder 
HAVRE: 
Havre Theatre, Emil Don Tigny 
SHELBY: 
Alibi Club, and Alan Turk 


NEBRASKA 
HASTINGS: 
Brick Pile 
KEARNEY: 
American Legion Club 
Fraternal Order of Eagles 
NCOLN: 
Dance-Mor 
OMAHA: 
Bachman, Ray 
Famous Bar, and Max Delrough, 
Proprietor 
.F 
Marsh, Al 
Melody Ballroom 
Plaines Bar, and Irene Boleski 


NEVADA 
ELY: 
Little Casino Bar, and Frank 
Pace 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
BOSCAWEN: 
Colby’s Orchestra, Myron Colby, 
Leader 
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PITTSFIELD: 
Pittsfield Community Band, 
George Freese, Leader 


WARNER: 
Flanders’ Orchestra, Hugh 
Flanders, Leader 


NEW JERSEY 
ATLANTIC CITY: 
Cloc 


Polish American Citizens Club 
St. Lucius Choir of St. Joseph's 
Parish 


CLIFTON: 
Boeckmann, Jacob 
DENVILLE: 
Young, Buddy, Orchestra 
HACKENSACE: 
Mancinnis Concert Band, 


M. Mancinni, leader 
HACKETTSTOWN: 
Hackettstown Fireman's Band 
HOBOKEN: 
Swing Club 
JERSEY CITY: 
Band Box Agency, Vince Gia- 
cinto, Director 
LAKEWOOD: 
Morgan, Jerry 
MAPLEWOOD: 
Maplewood 
MONTCLAIR: 
Montclair Theatre 
MT. HOLLY: 
Golden Moon Cafe 
NETCONG: 
Kiernan’s Restaurant, and Frank 
Kiernan, Prop. 
NEWARK: 
House of Brides 
OAK RIDGE: 
Van Brundt, Stanley, Orchestra 
PASSAIC: 
Blue Room, and Mr. Jaffe 
Haddon Hall Orchestra, 
J. Baron, leader 
PATERSON: 
American Legion Band, 
B. Sellitti, leader 
Paterson Symphonic Band and 
F. Panatiere, 
St.~Michaels Grove 
ROCHELLE PARK: 
Swiss Chalet 
WANAMASSA: 
Stage Coach and Lou Vaccaro 


NEW MEXICO 


ANAPRA: 
Sunland Club 


3 
Lobby Club 
RUIDOSO: 
Davis Bar 


NEW YORK 
BINGHAMTON: 








Aloha Inn, Pete Mancuso Pro- 
prictor and Cari Raniford, 


Revolving Bar, and Mr. Alex- 
ander, Prop. 


BROOKLYN: 

All Ireland Ballroom, Mrs. 
Paddy Griffen and Mr. 
Patrick Gillespie 

FFALO: 


Hall, Art 
Jesse Clipper Post No. 430, 
Legion 


Lafayette Theatre 
Wells, Jack 

Williams, Buddy 
Williams, Ossian 


MECITANICVILLE: OREGON PORT ARTHUR: CUSTER: ONTARIO 
Cole, Harold 4 DeGrasse, Lenore North Star Ballroom, and John AYR: 
WK: GRANTS PASS SAN ANGELO: Bembenck si eas 
Hurdic, Leslie, and Viney2ris | Fruit Dale Grange Club Acapulco Truda, Mrs. Ayr “gree entre 
Dance Hall PRINEVILLE: P SAN ANTONIO: DURAND: Hayseed oo estra 
MT. VERNON: Prineville Casino, and Norman Hancock, Buddy, and his Weiss Orchestra BRANTFOR Hy ‘aii 
Hartley Hotel Ovens, Proprietor Orchestra EAST DePERE: — 
NEW YORK CITY: en aeinihiie Rodriguez, Oscar Weotinasess Wisconsin Fair ag oy org ; 
Civic Dr Guild of New York ssociation : 
Ste Gadeene ae SAMS VALLEY: UTAH EAU CLAIRE: GREEN VALLEY: _ 
(Asch Recordings) Sams Valley Grange, Mr. Pef- Conley’s Nite Club Green Valley Pavilion, Leo 
Embassy Club, and Martin Na- fiey, Grange Master SALT LAKE CITY: Wildwood Nite Club, and Lajoie, Prop. 
tale, Vice-Pres., East 57th St Velvet Club, and M John Stone, Manager KINGSVILLE: 
- “ i PENNSYLVANIA Sutherland, Manager GERMAN TOWN: Lakeshore Terrace Gardens, ar 


Amusement Corp 


Town Bowl Cafe, Bowling 


Messrs. S. McManus and \ 




















Norman King Enterprises, and ALIQUIPPA: ; 
Seema Eine mag er VIRGINIA Alleys and Restaurant, Mr. smamaen FALLS: : 
Manor Record Co., and Irving AMBRIDGE: ALEXANDRIA: Buchuer, Owner and Manager Radio Station CHVC, Howard | 
N. Berman Loyal Order of Moose No. 77 Alexandria Arena (America on MANITOWOC: Bedford President and 
Morales, Cruz VEW Post 165 Wheels) Herb's Bar, and Herbert aoa” 
Richman, William L. ANNVILLE: Nightingale Club, and Geo. canines Owner OWEN SOUND: 
yy bo Gold and Washington Band a Prop., Jas. Davis, Tredes’e Tavern, and Heb Scott, Wally, and his Orchestra 
ine ASE ALAND: — ocr Trader, Owner ST. THARINES: 
= Stanley Eagles Club oes $ Tenn MILWAU E Polish Hall 
NORFOLK: VFW Home Association, nights of Templar KEE: 
Joe's Bar and Grill, and Joseph Post. 7654 NEWPORT NEWS: Moede, Mel, Band — 
Briggs, Prop, BADEN: Heath, Robert Midway ‘Tavera ad Hall, Polish Hall 
OLEAN: Byersdale Hotel Beat Club Po! Cafeteri 
ee Restaurant BARTONSVILLE: . eee | Supper Club conten roe, Peoprister m.. A aterin 
2 Hotel Bartonsvil! : Columb Hal 
VFW Ravena Band BEAVER FALLS: Holiday Inn, and Les a Legion Hall Gum Saas , 
2 VFW Post No. 48 Hoggard, operator ~ Echo Recordi i 
Mack, Henry, ond City Hall White Township Inn RICHMOND: Village Hall “Clement ‘Ton = 
Cafe, and Wheel Cafe BIG RUN: Starlight Club, and William PARDEEVILLE: Lambert, Laurence A., and Na | 
SALAMANCA: Big Run War Memorial Eddleton, Owner and Oper- a Valley Boys Orchestra tional Opera Co. of Canada | 
Lime Lake Grill Gymnasium ator tora Mittord, Be 
State Restaurant BRADFORD: ROANOKE: High School Three thendred Club 
SCHENECTADY: Evan's Roller Rink, and Krisch, Adolph SOLDIER’S GROVE: WOODSTOCK: 
Polish Comente Home aiche oe WASHINGTON one, Se Band Capitol Theatre, and Thomas 
(PNA CA INDALE: Naylor, M 
Top Hats Orchestra Loftus Playground Drum Corps, SEATTLE: Stoughton Country Club, Dr. ne gy Cage 4 eh veal 
CUSE: and Max Levine, President Tuxedo Club, C. Battee, Owner O. A. Gregerson, Pres. bonds Orchestra 
Miller, Gene CENTERPORT: TREVOR: 
UTICA: Centerport Band WEST VIRGINIA raatt Club, and Mr. Aide QUEBEC 
Russell Ross Trio, and Salva- CLARITON: CHARLESTON: VERS: 
tore Coriale, leader, Frank Fi- Schmidt Hotel, and Mr. Harris, Savoy Glob. “Flop” Thompeon Club 42, and Mr. Gauger, Mgr. BERTHIER: 
carra, Angelo Ficarra owner, Mr. Kilgore, mgr. and Louise Risk, Operators Timms Hall and Tavern Chateau Berthelet 
VALATIE: FALLSTON: FAIRMONT: WESTFIELD: BERTHIERVILLE: 
Martin Glynn High School ae a Hotel Amvets, Post No. 1 O'Neil, Kermit and Ray, Manoir Berthier, and Bruce 
“ asi ntinrem . a ¥. a Fireside Inn, and John Boyce Orchestra Cardy, Manager 
Vv g : , = i. Clee 2 Gay Spot, and Adda Davis and GRANBY: 
estal American Legion Post 89 susanemane Lys) Howard Weekly DISTRICT OF Windsor Hotel 
NORTH CAROLINA  _ American Legion Post No. 101 West End Tavern, and COLUMBIA MONTREAL: 
ASHEVILLE: isully's Ina Sas WASHINGTON: Gascher, 0. 
Propes, Fitzhough Lee GIRARDVILLE: Calloway, Franklin Club Nightingale Gypsy Cafe 
KINSTON: St. Vincent's Church Hall WISCONSIN — aa Ganke @ Mexico Cafe 
Parker, David NEW BRIGHTON: ag Moderne Hotel 
WILMINGTON: Bradys Run Hotel APPLETON: ee QUEBEC: 
Village Barn, and K. A. Lehto, NEW CASTLE: Koehne's Hall Si eronaron te Frank Moores “Canadian and American Book- 
rietor : 
Owner Gables Hotel, and ARKANSAW: ; 20th Century Theatrical Agency, ing Agency 
Frank Giammarino Arkansaw Recreation Dance F 
OHIO NEW KENSINGTON: Hall, George W. Bauer ee, 86 
ain Gable Ina Sentess oS vs , Wells, Jack Mansiee Hotel, and Mrs. Bleau, 
: PHILADELPHIA: VOCA: — 
pn gar en Club Dupree, Hiram oo sa Hall HAWAII — 
Reed PITTSBURGH: BEAVER D. HONOLULU: erbrooke Arena 
ALLIANCE: 
Club 22 Beaver —; American Legion 49th State Recording Co. 
mn New Penn Inn, Louis, Alex and —_—Band, Frederick A. Parfrey Kewalo Inn . MEXICO 
Jewel’s Dance Hall Jim Passarella, Props. BLOOMINGTON: MEXICO CITY: 
CANTON: what, St he ae McLane, Jack, Orchestra CANADA Marin, Pablo, and his Tipica 
Palace Theatre ci, Segae S. Crewe = OsCONE. BRITISH COLUMBIA __ ONS 
CINCINNATI: ~ al Ord ; of Moose No. 331 Miller, Earl, Orchestra 
Cincinnati Country Club ROULETTE: ° Peckham, Harley VANCOUVER: 
Copper Stallion Restaurant, and ~ prewer Edgar, Roulette House Sid Earl Orchestra Seessnacionsl ~~ wie MISCELLANEOUS 
Mr. and Mrs. Claude Jackson . - BROOKFIELD: ing Agency, Virg ie . : 
Highland Country Club SHAMOKIN: Log Cabin Cafe, and Ball R Capell Brothers Circus 
Suadaee “Avelan Maine Fire Co. 6 cy oom MANITOBA Kryl, Bohumir and his Symphony 
Summit Hills Country Club SIGEL " COTTAGE GROVE: Orchestra 
Twin Oaks Country Club Sigel ng ~ Mrs. Tillie oom Grove Town Hall, John ——- IN: on Marvin, Eddie 
COLUMBUS: iewhouse, ner Galvin, Operator Palladium Dance Wells, Jack 
Fraternal Order of Eagles, “Shamokin Dom Piee Co. 
ae! 297 WILKINSBURG: 
The Ring, Maura Paul, Op. Lunt, Grace FOR SALE—Used Selmer Bh Boehm Clarinet and 
EAST PALESTINE: YORK: case, $160. Dr. W. Schulman, 406 East 63rd 
er ic tance oes FOR SALE or EXCHANGE 22582 
ELYRIA: FOR SALE—Fine Double Bass, swell back. A. G. 
Palladium Ballroom Reliance } ag Robert Kline- Haines, 175 Dartmouth St., Boston, Mass. 
ENEVA: 7 4 FOR SALE—Used Martin Alto Saxophone; gold 
Blue Bird Orchestra, and Larry RHODE ISLAND FOR SALE—French Besson Baritone, $40. Also lacquer, also de luxe case, $265. V. Rawalt, 
B.. p - - complete Brass Band Library, over 400 pions Lewellen, Nebraska. 
unicipal Building WPORT: , with 36” Bass Drum and 15” Zildjian Cymbals, FoR — 
ISBURG: Frank Simmons and his $300. All are used. Ray Lambert, 12 Joy Terrace, cloeed GB, a bg: Bota © ger be Doge 
paren Ton wou Methuen, Mass. 1558 Unionport Rd., Bronx. Phone TAlmadge 
ubba-Hubba Night Club SOCKET: FOR SALE—Viola, Gaspar da Salo reproduction, 98-5456. 
EFFERSON: Jacob, Valmore large 1744” pattern, reddish-brown varnish. Also OR SALE—Epiphone Amp, $45; also Masco Am 
Larko’s Circle L Ranch four Violin and Viola Bows. Ted Wadl, 1878 + oe a 


SOUTH CAROLINA Fairmount Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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LIMA: 
up" r 
COLLEGE POINT, L. 2. uae CHARLESTON: FOR SALE—Original French B CT 
* gina. renc esson rumpet, 
Muchler’s Hall — Five O'Clock Club, and silver, used. Will ship on trial. Robert 
mAs MILON: Mose Sabel Weatherly, Y St. Louis Symphony, Arcade. Build- 
ana mene Andy's, Ralph Ackerman Mgr. FOLLY BEACH: ing, St. Louis 1, M 
The Casino PIERPONT: Folly Pier FOR —e Trombone, Bach 50B o—_ 
SHKILL: Lake. Danny. Orchestra varius, 50. Trumpet, French Besson, used, 
Eaeas Farm Restaurant pn SOUTH DAKOTA $150. Write William Gibson, 328 Garlow Drive, 
Edw. and Daniel Cavacinai R SCOTLAND: Pittsburgh 35, Pa. 
Managers *" RUSSEL’S POINT: Scotland Commercial Club FOR SALE—Kay Double Bass and Bow, used, $175. 
GENEVA: — _— Roller Rink, and Ronald L. Cote, Avenue “L,” Chicago 
Atom Bar larry Lawrence, Owner TENNESSEE 17, Ill. Phone: SO 8-085 
HARRISVILLE: VAN WERT: - : 
Cheesman, Virgil B. P. O. Elks BRISTOL: FOR SALE—Retired from the music business; am 
HUDSON: U » Don, and his Knights of Templar oaling =e entire library of dance orchestrations 
New York Villa Restaurant Orchestra NASHVILLE: (over 12,000) dating back forty years; all or any 
Hazel YOUNGSTOWN: : ; part at $2.00 per dozen postpaid. John L. 
—— Unson, Fropeietss = shamrock Grille Night Chub Hippodrome Roller Risk Sbraccia, 837 N. W. 4th St., Miami 36, Fla 
JEFFERSON VALLEY: ? - - —- - - 
Nino's Italian Cuisine and Joe Stuphar TEXAS FOR ggg = ay August Homolka, ag sees, 
Violin, ; Antonio Palumbo-Palmero, a 
Basil Bros. Theatres Circuit, in- enneoaren Sees bby. and his Band Violin, $200; also. John Juzek 16” Viola, $75; 
cluding Colvin Theatre ee Santikos, Jimmie and York cornet, $50. All are used. Peter Loro, 
KINGSTON: Ellie 3. oo The Lighthouse 58 Vernon St., New Haven, Conn. 
Killmer, Parl, and his Orches- Hughes, Jimmy, Orchestra Tinan, T., and his Band FOR SALE—Used hand Tympani; sizes 29” and 
tra (Lester Marks) Orwig, ‘William, Booking Agent FORT WORTH: 25”, French make. Also one 24” hand Tympani, 
MAMARONECK: Palladium Ballroom, and Irvin Crystal Springs Pavilion, H. H. German make. Joseph Marra, 216 Broadway, 
Seven Pines Restaurant Parker Cunningham Schenectady, N. Y. Phone 3-3111. 











with 12” speakers, $40; both are used. Al 

Russo, 1410 Hancock St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—Violin made by August Glass, 1849. 

— H. Berdan, 1812 Vista Ave., Williamsport, 
a. 

FOR SALE—30 inch symphony hand-screw Tym- 
pani; also Taylor trunk. Both are used, $300. 

Wolf Kalinousky, 1662 Vyse Ave., Bronx 60, N. Y 

Phone DAyton 9-3216. 

FOR SALE—Selmer Super Action Baritone Sax, 
gold lacquer; used, $325. Edward A, Laisy, 722 

Perry St., Flint 4. Mich. 

FOR SALE—Used Olds Trombone, gold lacquer, 
$85. J. Perry, 535 Slocum Road, North Dart- 

mouth, Mass. 

FOR SALE—Used Apex Accordion, 120 bass with 
three treble shifts and de luxe case, $120. F. 

Macri, 7905 6th Ave., Brooklyn 9. N. Y 

FOR SALE—My personal collection of 25 Violins. 
Some are Italian make; also several good bows, 

$1,000. John Stromp, 449 Summer Ave., Newark 
» N. J. 

FOR SALE—Used Gibson Guitar, Les Paul Model; 
with case, $130. R. C. Wickham, 109 Highland 

Ave. S. W., Roanoke 16, Va. 

FOR SALE—Conn 10M Tenor Sax, used, $165. 
J. D. Snyder, R. F. D. Box 471, Leechburg, Pa. 
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FOR SALE—Bach Stradivarius D Trumpet, used. 
$200 or will trade for French Besson or Mecha 
Bh Trumpet. Ted Crager, 3714 28th St., Lubbock, 
Texas. 
FOR SALE—Used Excelsior Italian Accordion, 120 
bass, $450. A. Marggraf, P. O. Box 28, Graves- 
end Stat.on, Brooklyn 23, N. Y. 
FOR SALE—Used Accordion—Super-Maestro Dal- 
Jape, mother of pearl; $375 or another accordion 
and cash. Joe Taylor, R.F.D. 3, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
FOR SALE—Conn 8H Trombone, red brass, used. 
Ed Erwin, 73-16 4lst Ave., Jackson Heights, 
L. 1. HI 6-8731. 











AT LIBERTY—Colored organ trio; available after 
Labor Day for bookings anywhere. Neat, ex- 
cellent musicians; 802 cards. Reginald Smith, 
P. O. Box 978, Grand Central Station, New York, 
N. Y. 
AT LIBERTY—Drummer, blind, member of Local 
802, well experienced; can sing and play some 
accordion. Would like work in vicinity of New 
York City. Charles Entes, 1680 East 17th St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. ESplanade 6-1247. 
AT LIBERTY—Drummer, twelve years semi-name 
and show experience. Productions, 2 or 4-beat 
Jazz, Timbales-Latin-Dixieland. Specialize ‘‘soft 
style’ drums, go anywhere. Frank Kestler, 215 
N. W. 79th St., Miami, Fla. Phone 89-1377. 











WANTED: 





AT LIBERTY—Organist with own Hammond organ 

now available; prefers summer resort or steady 
hotel work. J. G. Spiker, 204 South Graham St., 
Pittsburgh 6, Pa. 





WANTED—Joseph Hawthorne, musical director of 
the Chattanooga Philharmonic, plans during the 
summer to revive the Cape Cod Summer Symphony. 
Qualified instrumentalists who expect to spend the 
summer at this resort should get in touch with him 
at Hunter Gallery of Art, Ten Bluff View, Chat- 
tanooga 3, Tenn. 
WANTED—Mobile Symphony desires first oboe, 
first clarinet, first and second bassoons, first trum- 
pet, second horn, double-bass—on part-time basis, 
willing to work in other employments, for 1954-55 
season. Contact Personnel Chairman, Mobile Sym- 
phony, Bex 1403, Mobile, Ala. 
WANTED—Used Benge (Chicago) trumpet or 
cornet. Good condition, medium or ML bore 
only. Write description and price. D. Tetzlaff, 
519 West 27th St.. Minneapolis, Minn. 
WANTED—Oboe in perfect condition. State age, 
make, condition and price. L. Weiner, 310 
West 97th St., Apt. 63, New York 25. Phone 
ACademy 2-7719. 














— AT LIBERTY — 





AT LIBERTY—Trumpet, reliable, fully experienced, 
interested in summer resort work. Location 

near New York City preferred. Call Johnny Vin- 

cent, PResident 8-3436, 51 Remsen Ave., Brooklyn 
a, We. ¥. 

AT LIBERTY—Progressive style Drummer, 802 
card, aged 30; read and cut shows. Prefer small 

combo work near New York or Long Island. New 

car available. Contact Burton Harris, 150-61 77th 

Ave., Flushing, N. Y. AXtel 7-6103. 

AT LIBERTY—Violinist desires to contact all-girl 
orchestra, popular dance and waltz music. Mem- 

ber Local 47; will travel. Grace Dumas, P. O. 

Box 105, Hollywood 28, Calif. 

AT LIBERTY—Drummer with 326 card, read or 


fake, wishes steady work; will travel. C. Davies, 
404 First St., Vandalia, Ill. 











AT LIBERTY—Hammond organist with own Ham- 

mond organ and speaker, alone or with vocalist 
Marian H. Berdan, 1812 Vista Ave., Williams- 
port, Pa. 


AT LIBERTY—Drummer, 5 years experiece, all 

styles, dance, modern or Western. Like work 
in Seattle area, Local 76. Tom Cranney, 11749 
40th N. E., Seattle, Wash. Phone GL 0834. 


AT LIBERTY—Pianist, many years experience, 

society, dance, concert, shows. W. Speer, 922 
East 15th St., Brooklyn 30, N. Y. Phone ES 7-0761, 
or CL 2-1995. 


AT LIBERTY—Violinist, arranger, pop concert, 

cocktail lounge, 802 and 47 card; single, will 
travel. A. J. Franchini, 1211 West St. Mary's Road, 
Tucson, Arizona. Tel. 21668. 














CORRECTION 


It was mentioned in the March, 
1954, issue that “the Mannes Col- 
lege of Music in New York City 
premiered Eastward in Eden 
(based on the life of Emily Dick- 
inson) by Jan Meyerowitz.” The 
Mannes College in fact gave only 
the local premiere. The world pre- 
miere was given by the Wayne 
University Theatre on November 
16, 1951. 





Bookers’” License 
Revoked 


Esva Artists Assoc., Hi Steger 2325 





Peete eceaeeeeeeeeeeeee ee ee ee sees euseeeosaesoeaoeareea“2—e—™" 


Have you changed your address? 
MAIL THIS COUPON TO YOUR LOCAL SECRETARY 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Give New and Old Addresses 





FIRST 


New Address: 
Street and No 


MIDDLE LAST 





City 


Zone____._ State. 








Local No 





Phone: Instrument 


Date 





Card No 








*If new name, show former name here: 





Old Address: 
Street and No 





City. 


Zone... State 








PLEASE TYPE OR PRINT PLAINLY 





PROP ILeP 


wrrTrTrrrerrerererereeristitrttrttetstetststtt eee 


JUNE, 1954 


NOTICE TO LOCAL SECRETARY 


After you correct your local roster you may forward this 
coupon to Leo Ciuesmann, International Secretary, 39 Division 
Street, Newark 2, N. J., or use the regular white change of 
address form IBM-2 to report this change of address. 
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' You will playgBETTER 


with a 


MASTERPIECE Reed!> 














@ Made exclusively from choice, 
top quality French cane. 


You will play better with a MASTERPIECE 
because it is the finest reed made. Top 
musicians everywhere prefer it for its finer 
response, and deep, sweet tone throughout 
complete range. Cane is the highest-grade, 
the PICK of all the cane crops of France. 
This cane is seasoned, properly graded, and 
processed by mastercraftsmen, working on 
exclusive, high precision, patented machines. 








Reed-0- Meter 
precision strengths 
grading 
e 


Clarinet... 25¢ ea. 

Alto Sax .. 35¢ ea, 
Tenor Sax . 45¢ ea. 
(less by the box) 


OUTPLAYS and OUTLASTS any other reed! 


PLAY BETTER 


MASTERPIECE 


REEDS 


at your music storé or write 





FRENCH AMERICAN Reeds Mfg. Co. Inc. 


3050 Webster Avenue - New York 67, N. Y..-- 


A 
M 


ASTERPIECE 
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CHIRON [6 4.2 > © >; 


| IBRATOI 


Reg U.S Pat Off 


SREEDS 


id kb =" P 
MADE IN ae 


FRANCE 


H. CHIRON CO. inc . 1650 Broadway . New York 19, N. Y 


ASK YOUR DEALER” 








